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THE OUTLOOK. 


|= House of Representatives passed the Mills 

bill by a vote of 162 to 149 on Saturday after- 
noon, Mr. Mills making the closing speech. Three 
Republicans voted with the Democrats for the bill, and 
_ four Democrats voted with the Republicans against 
it. Mr. Randall was absent on account of illness, 
but conveyed to the House his determination to vote 
against the bill if he had been present. The pro- 
visions of this bill have been described at length to 
our readers. As originally framed, it reduced the 
average tariff tax from 47 to 40 per cent., but 
amendments raise the average to 42 per cent.; and 
it adds to the free list a number of raw materials, 
chief among them wool, which has been the focus 
of a sharp fight between the two parties. There is a 
difference of opinion within the protectionists’ ranks 
on the question of free wool, and there seems to be 
a growing tendency among manufacturers to favor 
its importation without tax. The Mills bill now 
goes to the Senate, where the outlook for tariff 
legislation is extremely confused. The Finance 


as a substitute for the Mills bill; but there is ap- 
parently great uncertainty among the Republican 
leaders as to the advisability of any action on the 
tariff during the present session. In view of the 
Chicago platform, any action on the part of the 
Republicans will now be difficult, and the division 
of opinion among them in both houses is so sharp 
that agreement upon a specific measure is very im- 
probable. 

The fact that our Government has avowedly no 
foreign policy except that of international courtesy 
makes it peculiarly fitting that it should take the 
initiative in providing for an International Marine 
Conference. The law which has now been enacted 
leaves to the discretion of the President both the 
time and place at which the Conference shall be 
held. The importance of this law is to be meas- 
ured rather by the moral principle which it involves 
than the material interests that will be affected, 
yet these are not slight. The measure contem- 
plates the policing of the high seas in order to free 
them from common obstacles and perils to naviga- 
tion, and the adoption of a uniform code of signals 
so that the precautions adopted by one nation may 
be of service to the mariners of all. This bill ree- 
ognizes the fact that the well-being of all nations is 
the concern of each, and that international co-opera- 
tion is the best method by which it can be secured. 


Last week the Burlington sensation was almost 
lost sight of by reason of the discovery of a new 
dynamite plot among the Bohemian Anarchists of 
Chicago. This second plot was for the murder of 
Judge Gary, Judge Grinnell, Inspector Bonfield, 
and Chief of Police Hubbard, for the part they had 
taken in the prosecution of the Haymarket rioters. 
It was to have been carried into execution Wednes- 
day night. At daybreak Tuesday morning the 
three leading conspirators were arrested, and large 
quantities of dynamite found in their possession. 
The plot appears to have been formed several 
months ago, but the number of the conspirators 
was kept small, and it was not until July 4 that the 
detectives even suspected its existence. A few days 
later a respectable Bohemian gave Inspector Bon- 
field a clue which resulted in unmasking the entire 
conspiracy. It is now announced that one of the 
conspirators has made a full confession. In the 
Burlington case the chief event of the week was the 
disclosure that one of the alleged conspirators was 
a Pinkerton detective. This fact was brought out 
in the cross-examination of the Superintendent of the 
Pinkertonagency. Negotiations between the managers 
of the railroad and of the Brotherhood have been in 
progress relative to the settlement of the strike. It 
was deemed significant that on Saturday one of the 
railroad’s attorneys, in _ requesting a continuance of 
the Hoge and Murphy cases, said: “ Messrs. Hoge 
and Murphy are now out on the road trying to 
settle the strike, and in the interest of peace and 
good-will we ask for a continuance for a week.” It 
is to be hoped that this does not signify that the 
prosecution will be discontinued in case the interests 
of the road can be advanced thereby. If there has 
been a conspiracy, the public has an interest in its 
exposure and punishment which must under no cir- 
cumstances be compromised. 


erats, to be appointed by the Mayor. 


No. 4, 


At the summons of Governor Hill I the New York 
Legislature assembled in extra session on Tuesday 
of last week, without knowing the nature of the 
business which it would be called upon to transact. 
This the Governor proceeded to dole out in a series 
of half a dozen messages. On Tuesday he called 
attention to the fact that a large part of the convicts 
in the prisons of the State were in absolute idleness, 
and that soon all would be, since the contract system 
had been abolished and no other had been estab- 
lished in its place. On Wednesday he presented a 
request for an additional appropriation for the com- 
pletion of the State Library, and recommended the 
consideration of a change in the conspiracy laws 
proposed by the Central Labor Union. On Thurs- 
day he sent the Legislature two more messages, the 
one recommending that provision be made for tak- 
ing a State census and for holding a constitutional 
convention, and the other that the Aqueduct Com- 
mission be reorganized. On Friday the Legislat- 
ure, having passed a prison bill and an aqueduct 
bill, and having made the desired library ap 
propriation, adjourned, ignoring the other meas- 
ures which the Governor had proposed. In the 
chief measure which it ignored the Legislature 
showed more courage, or rather less cowardice, than 
in the chief measure which it passed. The change 
in the conspiracy laws which the Central Labor 
Union proposed made every form of boycott per- 
missible except where actual violence was employed 
or threatened. The boycotting of fellow-laborers 
for refusing to join a union would have been made 
as legal as the boycotting of employers for extortion 
or oppression. But the labor agitators who were 
defeated in their efforts to carry through the meas- 
ure were completely successful in securing the adop- 
tion of their views in the framing of the prison bill. 
The new law not only provides that the labor of the 
prisoners shall not be used in the production of any 
articles to be sold in the general market, but also 
that no motive power machinery of any description 
shall be used im any prison for the purpose of in- 
creasing the products thereof. This is a decided 
concession to the popular clamor that the labor of 
prisoners shall be made as useless as possible. The 
Christian Union believes that the education of the 
convict should be the prime object of prison labor, 
but it also believes that this education should be given 
at work which shall increase the wealth of the State 
and at which the prisoner may continue to be em- 
ployed when he has finished his prison apprentice- 
ship. 


* * 
* 


The most extraordinary message of Governor Hill, 
in view of the history of the past few months, 
was his recommendation of legislation looking to 
the reorganization of the Aqueduct Commission, 
substantially undoing the mischief of the former 
bill and restoring the Commission to a proper and 
efficient working basis. If the Governor did not 
expect the Legislature to act upon his recommenda- 
tion, he has been gravely disappointed. The Repub- 
licans wisely saw their opportunity, and pushed 
through a bill under which a new commission will 
be organized, consisting of the Mayor of this city, 
the Controller, the Commissioner of Public Works, 
and four citizens, two Republicans and two Demo- 
This com- 
mission will give entire satisfaction, but if tha 
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Governor intended, in the event of action upon his 
suggestion, to cut off further investigation, he has 
doomed himself to a bitter disappointment. The 
investigation has gone so far and has revealed so 
much that it must be pressed through to the end. 
There is every reason to believe that Senator Fassett 
means to do the work thoroughly, without fear or 
favor. Both parties are concerned in the corrup- 
tion which has been disclosed, and both will prob- 
ably suffer. If it shall appear that Governor Hill 
suffers most, there will be small regret at the dis- 
appearance from our State politics of a man who 
has never given evidence of possessing any quality 
of statesmanship, and whose success has been due to 
the arts of a small politician. 
* * 
* 

On another page will be found an able defense of 
the railroads’ side of the current railroad questions. 
It is not necessary for The Christian Union to re- 
state its own positions. But inasmuch as our con- 
tributor lays especial stress upon the alleged uncon- 
stitutionality of some of the measures we have 
advocated, it may be well to note that the United 
States courts have repeatedly decided upon the 
constitutional points involved. In the Southern 
Express cases (10 Federal Reporter, 210) it was 
decided that a charter privilege “to charge and 
receive such tolls as shall be to the interest of the 
corporation ” cannot be construed to deny to the 
Legislature the privilege of regulating the tolls de- 
manded. In the case of Munn vs. Illinois (4 Otto, 
113) the Supreme Court held that ‘‘under the 
powers inherent in every sovereignty, a government 
may regulate the conduct of its citizens toward each 
other, and, when necessary for the public good, the 
manner in which each shall use his own property. 
. . . When the owner of property devotes it to a 
use in which the public has an interest, he in effect 
grants to the public an interest in‘ such use, and 
must, to the extent of that interest, submit to be con- 
trolled for the common good.” The advocates of 
compulsory arbitration do not demand it in the 
interest of the men, but in the interest of the 
For either the men or the companies to 
refuse to deal justly with one another, and cause the 
suspension of traffic, is a wrong to the public which 
the public has a right to provide against. 

* * 
* 

The annual discussion about the defects in the 
organization of the House of Lords has been going 
on of late in London, and it is one of the signs of 
the times that the head of the English Ministry, a 
Tory of pronounced aristocratic tastes and opinions, 
has introduced two bills for the reform of that body. 
One of these bills authorizes the Crown to appoint 
each year for ten years three peers, who shall hold 
office for life; the choice being restricted, however, 
to judges, ambassadors, privy councilors who have 
been in the civil service, governors of colonies, or 
lieutenant-governors of India. The number of these 
appointees must never exceed thirty ; but the Crown 
may add twenty more from any class, provided 
that a message to the House of Lords announc- 
ing the names of the nominees and deseribing 
their qualifications shall be sent in before such 
nominations are made. ‘These life peers are to rank 
as barons. Lord Salisbury’s second bill aims to 
secure the weeding out of unworthy members from 
the House of Lords, by providing that when a 
Superior Court of Justice has adjudged a peer guilty 
of disgraceful conduct, such Court shall report the 
name of the peer to the House of Lords, which 
may send an address to the Crown praying that no 
writ of summons issue to such peer, thus exclud- 
ing the offending member from his privileges in the 
House of Lords. The London “* Spectator ” treats 
these measures for the reform of the Upper House 
almost contemptuously. It declares that what the 
House of Lords needs is, not an addition to its mem 
bership of worn-out soldiers and colonial adminis- 
trators, whom it classes as “ experienced old fogies,” 
but the possibility of securing new men of adminis- 


trative or political ability of the highest sort. The, 


measures which Lord Salisbury proposes will neither 
add to the dignity of the House nor make its 
character more representative, while they will 
tend to diminish its distinctiveness. The same 
journal criticises the measure for relieving. the 
House of Lords of its unworthy members as lacking 
in directness and simplicity, and as imposing a new 
burden of formality when nothing is needed but the 
direct action of the body itself. It declares that 
the common-sense method would be to make the 
House of Lords competent to suspend its own mem- 
bers as the House of Commons does. 
* * 
* 

The American Home Missionary Society loses by 
the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Walter M. Barrows 
one of the most enthusiastic, efficient, and successful 
secretaries it has ever had. Dr. Barrows brought to 
the position an unusual combination of qualities, which 
have told greatly in the increased activity of the 
Society during his connection with it. He added to 
a remarkable executive faculty thorough personal 
knowledge of the field in which the Society is work- 
ing, of its needs and the obstacles which encumbered 
it, and an enthusiastic faith in the power of Chris- 
tian work and Christian character to supply the 
needs and overcome the obstacles. His policy has 
been marked by a broad and intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the problems of civilization in the West, and 
has aided not a little in developing what might be 
called the civic, as well as the religious, enthusiasm 
of the servants and agents of the missionary cause. 
The Home Missionaries in the West are made con- 
scious through the attitude and spirit of the asso- 
ciation at home that they are doing a work, not only 
religious, but patriotic and statesmanlike. This 
attitude commends the men who hold it, not only to 
the churches, but to the wise liberality of the coun- 
try at large. Dr. Barrows retires in order to re- 
enter the pulpit, to which both his inclination and 
his gifts urgently invite him. He will carry with 
him to the influential church in the West to which 
he goes the regrets of those who are most competent 
to appreciate the value of his services here, and 
their good wishes as well. 

* * 
* 

The sudden death from heart disease of Mr. Ed- 
ward Payson Roe, at his home at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, last Friday evening, has given a great 
shock, not only to his large constituency of readers 
—he was the most widely read author in the coun- 
try—but to his ever growing cirele of personal 
friends. ‘Those who knew Mr. Roe became more 
and more convineed, as acquaintance ripened into 
friendship, of the singular unselfishness and gen- 
erosity of his nature. A better friend, a warmer- 
hearted man, never lived. His modesty concerning 
his own work was a great attraction. No man ever 
criticised his own books more severely than Mr. 
Roe. The only satisfaction which he seemed to get 
from them was that which came from the conscious- 
ness that he was the helper of a great multitude of 
people who were personally unknown to him. Of 
this fact he could not be oblivious, whatever his 
feeling about the literary quality of his work. This 
characteristic modesty was a singular charm in a 
man whose books are more widely read than those 
of any other American writer of the day. The 
secret of their success is not difficult to discover : 
whatever their literary quality may be, they 
have never failed to preach the gospel of 
hope, faith, and aspiration. In all his books 
Mr. Roe has always held the door open to a 
larger life. ‘The memory of his unaffected 
kindliness, his unfailing courtesy, and his warm 
and devoted friendship, is a beautiful possession 
of the large circle of those was knew and loved him. 


* 

GENERAL NeEws.—The Emperor of Germany 
and the Tsar of Russia met at Cronstadt last week ; 
there have been marked public exhibitions of amity 
between the two rulers ; it is said that the Tsar will 
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return the Emperor’s visit next year; the general 


impressio§ made by the meeting is favorable to the 


continuance of general peace in Europe. The 
nomination by the President of Melville W. Ful- 
ler as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was confirmed by the Senate last 


‘Friday by a vote of 41 to 20; ten Republicans 


voted with the Democrats———General Sheridan 
has improved in health during the past week. 
Courtlandt Palmer, the President of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, died on Monday of this week. It 
is said that the present “ Mahdi” is preparing to 
fight the “ White Pasha” who has been reported 
as advancing toward the Soudan country. The 
latest conjecture as to the identity of this white 
chief is that Stanley has joined forces with Emin 
Bey ; there appears to be no reliable information on 
the subject. The Senate and House committees 
have agreed on a River and Harbor bill which 
appropriates about $2,000,000 more than that 
which originally passed the House. The Wagner 
Festival is now going on at Bayreuth. Dr. James 
Ridley, the physician at Tullamore jail in Ireland, 
where O’Brien and Mandeyille were imprisoned, 
has committed sucide ; the evidence in the inquiry 
in regard to the death of Mandeville and his pre- 
vious treatment in jail had, it is said, affected Dr. 
Ridley’s mind. The ter-centenary of the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada was observed at Plym- 
outh, England, with appropriate ceremonies, on 
July 19.—General Boulanger has been defeated 
as a candidate for the Chamber of Deputies in the 
Department of Dordogne, and also in Ardéche. 


THE ROMANCE OF AFRICA. 


_ who have gratified their thirst for the 

romantic with Haggard’s tales of African mar- 
vels might find romance enough in real life if they 
would follow the recent course of African poli- 
tics and African exploration. The signs point to 
the approaching downfall of that strange fanati- 
cism known as Mahdism, which has successfully 
opposed the advance of civilization into Africa from 
the north, although civilization had behind it the 
bayonets of the British soldiery. Mahdism has cut 
off a brave explorer and efficient administrator, 
Emin Pasha, from all communication with the out- 
side world, which only vaguely supposes him to still 
live among friendly tribes at the equator. His 
plight has brought to his aid a modern knight-errant, 
Henry M. Stanley, of whose fate nothing is known. 
Meantime another hero, the German Lieutenant 
Wissmann, who has ventured his life in Africa 
again and again for the last eight years, is planning 
to repeat his attempt of a year ago to reach Emin 
Bey. Surely here is enough and to spare of ro- 
mance and adventure. 

So little is heard of the Mahdi to-day that we are 
apt to forget the importance of the False Prophet in 
the news of the time only some three years since. 
Nothing could seem more preposterous than that an 
Arab fanatic, either half crazed by his “ religious ” 
broodings or an exceptionally shrewd impostor, or, 
more probably, uniting both characters, should 
emerge from his squalid hut, declaring himself the 
successor of Mohammed, gather an army of devoted 
followers, proclaim a holy war, and not only hold in 
check, but practically defeat, the troops of a Euro- 
pean nation which has deemed itself invincible. 
Yet, by his use of religious prejudices, national an- 
tipathies, and various selfish interests, and by his 
own personal force, the Mahdi became the master 
of the Soudan. The cowardly Egyptian troops 
melted before him. England, spurred on by her 
pecuniary interests in Egypt and in the Suez Canal, 
sent Gordon back to Egypt, and then left him at 
Khartoum, to stand by the people under his care 
until, despite his appeals to England, he and his 
immediate followers fell beneath the spears of the 
Mahdi’s soldiery. Sir Garnet Wolseley might give a 
different version, but the world is likely to believe 
that Gordon was left to a fate which he perhaps 
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invited, and yet a fate which might have been 
averted had it not been for the caution and procras- 
tination, to use no stronger terms, of English officers, 
Then Wolseley and his troops abandoned their cam- 
paign and returned to England to be féted, although 
they left the Mahdi practically victorious and mas- 
ter of the Soudan. Italy and France felt their 
interests to be seriously compromised. ‘There was 
danger that this Arab zealot might descend upon 
the Red Sea and strike a heavy blow at one great 
channel of European commerce. To the south the 
Mahdi’s control of the Soudan forced Emin Pasha 
to retreat further southward. This man, an Austrian 
by birth, whose ability in the Egyptian service had 
gained Gordon’s notice and finally promotion to the 
Governor-generalship of the Soudan, had earned 
the Mahdi’s bitter hatred. Thus the drama un- 
folded itself—Gordon dead, the English expelled 
from the Soudan, Emin Bey a fugitive at the 
Equator, the Mahdi master of Northern Africa, 
menacing the Red Sea littoral, and an apparently 
insurmountable obstacle to the advance of eiviliza- 
tion. 

If the Mahdi had lived, this history, strange as it 
seems in the closing years of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, might have been stranger still, and another 
long chapter written in blood might have been 
added to the story of the wars of the Cross and the 
Crescent. But the Mahdi’s successor, Khalifa Ab- 
dullah, has not inherited his extraordinary power 
over his people. He has recently proclaimed a 
holy war, a proclamation which from his predeces- 
sor would have meant deadly peril to all civilizing 
influences in Northern Africa, and even perhaps to 
European commerce. But the Mahdi’s call to arms 
has been received by his people with sullen discon- 
tent. They are bowed under the burdens of grievous 
taxation and fanatical tyranny. Half of every 
man’s property is reckoned as belonging to the 
commonwealth. All luxuries are forbidden, and 
the use of tobacco is severely punished. The accu- 
mulation of property is discouraged. The growing 
of cotton has been stopped, that more grain may be 
raised for the troops. Towns have been depopu- 
lated in order to gain laborers for the grain fields. 
Men from various tribes are held by the Mahdi as 
hostages, and thousands of the black troops first 
organized by Gordon are held in reserve as a men- 
ace to the disaffected. Such are the reports which 
come to us. All this has relaxed allegiance to the 
Mahdi, and, according to Colonel Kitchener, Gov- 
ernor-General of the Red Sea littoral, the major- 
ity of the Arabs, although fear keeps them silent, 
no longer have faith in the Mahdi. Under these 
circumstances the downfall of this strange and once 
threatening power cannot be long delayed, and 
Northern Africa may be again opened to civiliza- 


tion. 


But we have not yet finished reckoning the cost 
of Mahdism. Only about a year ago Stanley was 
with us here. His sudden departure to Belgium 
and thence to the Congo is still fresh in mind. He 
needed no more renown as an African explorer, 
and there could have been no adequate reward for 
exposure to the perils of swamp and jungle, of miasm 
and fever, of fierce beasts and fiercer men, which 
he knew so well. Whatever other reasons there 
may have been, we are content to see in his venture 
an act of unselfish heroism—a venture brave as the 
ventures of the sailors of the Elizabethan age, or the 
Spanish adventurers, and due to a knightlier motive 
—a desire to help a fellow-man. With a thousand 
men Stanley left his boats on the Upper Congo and 
plunged into-wilds whose dangers cannot be esti- 
mated, to rescue Emin Bey. For months there has 
been no reliable news, but reports have recently 
come back that the brave explorer’s men have been 
decimated by fever and desertion, that his path is 
marked by skeletons, that a savage chief has barred 
his way and threatens an overwhelming attack, and 
that Stanley himself lies sick unto death with 


fever, accompanied by a mere handful -of men. 


How much truth these reports may contain it is 
impossible to say, but the protracted absence of 
news causes fears of the worst. It is more than 
possible that Stanley, in his knightly quest, has 
sacrificed his life. Yet Lieutenant Wissman un- 
hesitatingly prepares to follow in the attempt to 
rescue Emin Bey, and perhaps he will add another 
victim to the list of those for whose loss Mahdism 
is directly or indirectly responsible. Who shall say 
that heroism and romance are extinet, or even that 
their outward manifestations appeal less strongly to 
the imagination now than in the days of Frobisher 
and Drake, or Cortez and Pizarro? Indeed, the 
Crusaders faced only slight dangers compared with 
those which rose before Stanley when he began his 
journey to succor Emin Bey. 


POINTS MADE IN THE PRISON 
CONGRESS. 


T is universally conceded that the session of the 
National Prison Association just held in Bos- 
ton was the best that has been known.in its 
history, and that it has left on record in its papers 
and in its impression on the country results of per- 
manent value for the improvement of the conditions 
of prison life. Its members were remarkably well 
equipped for the discussions in which they were 
engaged. ‘There was no appeal to mere sentiment 
in dealing witherime. There was little of the old- 
time and ignorant conservatism. It is not long ago 
that Dr. Harris and Mr. Dugdale, both among the 
first in this country to advocate reform in the 
methods of dealing with convicts, and both now 
gone to their rest, were regarded almost with dis- 
trust because they advocated the principles which 
formed the basis of the changes in prison manage- 
ment that were advocated last week in Boston. 
There has been great progress among the intelligent 
wardens and curators of reformatories in this coun- 
try within a dozen years, and at the present time the 
only fear is that the leaders in the application of 
new principles to the treatment of convicts may 
advance so rapidly in their ideas that public opinion 
may not be ready to adopt them at once in the form 
of practical legislation. This is a good fault, but it 
is not safe to accept radical changes in the manage- 
ment of convicts till the effect of certain lines of de- 
parture from the old system has been seen through 
a term of years. 

Prison management in this country is now in this 
experimental stage. At Elmira, at Concord, and in 
some Western prisons the old idea of deterrence in 
the treatment of the convict has been superseded by 
plans for his treatment on the principle of his refor- 
mation. The sentence is indeterminate, and depends 
upon good behavior as well as upon what can be 
done with the convict himself. If he is without the 
power of moral self-control, if he is born to crime 
because his parents endowed him with a criminal 
nature, if his release means that he will find it 
impossible to enter into anything but a criminal 
life, society demands that it may be protected from 
the natural infirmities of such a person, and the 
public is rapidly reaching the conclusion that 
restraint upon this person’s liberty is wholesome 
and just. It would not let an insane man go free, 
and why should it allow an unsafe man to go free 
among his fellows, to their injury ? This disposes 
of one class of prisoners, the incorrigibles. But 
another, and the larger class, are those who are crimi- 
nals, not from temperament or heredity, but from 
circumstances, deficient education, neglect at home, 
the stress of poverty, anl the like reasons. The 
question with these is the possibility of their reform. 
This means their industrial and practical education 
while in confinement. It is not the remission of 
punishment for wrong-loing, but the joining of 
moral and intellectual with personal training, with 
a view to supplying defects and bringing out the 
neglected and unused capacities of the man himself. 


| This is 4 more d'fficult process than the treatment 


of the convict as if he were unworthy of sympathy 
and had forfeited the kindness due under all cir- 
cumstances from one man to another, but it is the 
method of the Master who taught that “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” and it is the method 
by which men may be restored to society and 
become powerful agents in the service of others. 
It is a remedial system in the best sense of the 
term. It is this system whose merits are now being 
tested in some of our principal reformatories, and it 
is to the results that they may bring forth that all 
eyes are turned. 

The thought of the men and women gathered in 
Boston revolved around this central idea of prison 
reform. It is their interpretation of it which 
throws light upon our future prison legislation. 
The recommendation of the Bertillon system of 
registration was the next most important point pre- 
sented. This is the use of such measures that every 
criminal in the United States and Canada shall be 
registered, with his essential characteristics so de- 
fined as to make it impossible to mistake his identity 
if he should again come before a criminal court in any 
part of the country. This is the application of the 
system of registration in use to prevent frauds 
among those dependent upon charity in our large 
cities to the determination of the character of the 
criminal class, and places a deterrent upon the 
criminal at the same time that it helps to prevent 
the repetition of his depredations in other parts of 
the country. The Bertillon system is vastly more 
than a strong form of deterrent and protection. It 
is directly supplementary to the reformation of the 
convicts. It supplies the wardens with a full 
knowledge of the criminal class, corrigible and in- 
corrigible. It secures the statistical and practical 
information without which theory cannot be suecess- 
fully reduced to practice. It not only makes it 
possible to identify individuals, but to treat the 
entire criminal class with an intelligent conception 
of what ought to be done. It will be a long time at 
the best before the reformatory method of dealing 
with criminals will be fully established in all the 
States and Territories; but with such a minute 
account of each criminal who is brought to justice , 
it will ultimately be possible to deal with the crim- 
inal class, both as a whole and as individuals, with 
intelligent discrimination as to their character. 

This, however, is not the full statement of what the 
Boston session of the Prison Congress accomplished. 
It brought out all sides of the questions that were 
discussed. It put the members into very close under- 
standing with one another. It did much to show to 
the public that a large part of our prison officers 
throughout the country are persons fully aware of 
their responsibility and earnestly alive to the proper 
discharge of their great trusts. It was not allowed 
to go unsaid that, if the idea of reform should take 
the lead in the treatment of prisoners in American 
prisons, it must involve the better education of those 
who are chosen as prison officers, especially the 
under-officers who are in intimate contact with the 
convicts. It was not allowed to go unsaid that the 
care of the body through a right regard to athlet- 
ices among the imprisoned is as necessary as the 
effort to improve the morals; that, in effect, Mens 
sana in sano corpore is the rule in all manly develop- 
ment. It was strongly brought out that the prison 
should no longer be a place of howling darkness 
for the condemned, but a school of reform and 
human possibilities, where men who had made 
wrecks of themselves or failures in life might have 
every right chance to renew their friendly relations 
with their fellow-men. Not the least of the influ- 
ences that contributed to make this meeting of the 
Prison Congress memorable was the discourse de- 
livered before its members by Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
who rose to his full opportunity in treating the eare 
of the imprisoned on its merits and in the light of 
the possibilities that were yet undeveloped in men 
whom the world calls bad. The discourse was one 
of the strongest and best that Dr. Brooks has 
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preached, and it gave the keynote to all the pro- 
ceedings of the Association. 

While much must be done before the different 
States and Territories will radically change their 
methods of prison discipline, it seems plain that the 
men and women who are most interested in this 
humane work are employing the best measure 
to reach the success which they are aiming for. 
They are not sentimentalists in any weak and puling 
sense. They are, first of all, practical persons who 
are interested in these reforms largely on the scien- 
tific side. They are not in haste to adopt unwise 
measures. They believe in the use of every means 
of information which will assist in solving the prob- 
lems before them, and they have thrown into this 
movement for prison reform, which is the chief aim 
and purpose of the Association, an immense amount 
of personal strength and moral force. They are in 
earnest to benefit their’fellow-men, but they are so 
much in earnest that they are not willing to jeop- 
ardize the advance of reform measures, if they can 
avoid it, by a single false step. 


LOOK OUT AND NOT IN. 


Bros cen are a great many people who are so 
intent on seeing the stars at the bottom of the 
well that they are oblivious of the splendid proces- 
sion in the heavens ; who are so given to the habit of 
finding all truth within themselves that they miss 
the great movement and inspiration of the larger 
life without. There is a kind of introspection 
which is thoroughly healthful and profitable, which 
brings a man to self-knowledge and makes clear to 
him the strong and weak points of his character. 
This kind of introspection is one of the processes 
by which men reach a well-developed and harmo- 
nious life. But there is another kind of introspec- 
tion which is thoroughly unhealthy and demoraliz- 
ing; a habit into which many fall unconsciously, 
and which grows by what it feeds upon. In a sound 
life self-consciousness is not a predominant mood. 
Such a life is so engrossed in dealing with the 
questions that are presented to it by the opportu- 
nities and duties of each day, and by the scope and 
necessity of its work, that it has small time for 
measuring its gifts and estimating its resources in 
comparison with those in the possession of other 
men. One of the most unhappy men in _ the 
world is he who, instead of measuring his strength 
against his work, is always measuring it against the 
strength of other men. This habit, as soon as 
formed, becomes tyrannical, develops jealousy, dis- 
content, morbidness, and brings forth in the end 
almost every form of meanness which can be ex- 
pressed in action. 

Dr. Hale’s motto thoroughly practiced is an im- 
mense aid to moral and intellectual health. It frees 
one from envy, hatred, and malice, and most of the 
uncharitableness which is the bane of society. The 
man of morbid self-consciousness rarely sees any- 
thing in a pure atmosphere; acts and words come 
to him through a distorted medium. He can look 
at nothing apart from himself. He studies his 
friends as if they might at any moment become his 
enemies ; weighing every word, scrutinizing every 
action, prone to constant misinterpretation. He 
cannot bear that any one else should receive the 
attention which he thinks ought to be exclusively 
his own. If that which he thinks ought to be given 
to him is given to another, he becomes cynical, and 
declares that there is no such thing as true friend- 
ship in the world. He makes no allowance for the 
breadth of other men’s interests, the largeness of 
their sympathies, or the extent of their needs of 
companionship. Instead of asking himself whether 
he can supply all that his friend needs, he assumes 
that every need satisfied apart from himself is a sign 
of conscious disloyalty. Such men are to be found 
in every community, and their presence involves a 
waste of energy which they have no right to exact. 
They can never be approached as men of more 


healthful nature, by the presentation of the princi- 


ples or aims of a plan in which their co-operation is 
solicited ; they must always be carefully studied, 
and their prejudices, animosities, and morbid self- 
consciousness carefully taken into account. In this 
busy world, with work pressing on every earnest 
man’s hands, and with the resources of companion- 
ship and friendship which are offered to every man 
of large nature, this necessity of bringing one’s self 
down to the level of small men becomes almost 
intolerable. It demands more than any man has a 
right to ask, and it involves more than most men 
have a right to give. | 

One of the first elements of growth is to get rid 
of an undue sense of personality ; is to be able to 
sink one’s personality in the consideration of larger 
and more important interests. ‘To be always think- 
ing of how a question is going to affect one person- 
ally, or how other men are going to treat one, is to 
lose grip on the real interests of life and to put one’s 
self in a false attitude toward them. A man ought 
to have too much self-respect to be continually ask- 
ing himself the question whether other men are 
giving him his due. Not until one gets rid of this 
morbid self-consciousness can he truly enjoy any- 
thing which life has to offer. The charm of friend- 
ship lies in the absence of this spirit of demanding 
and measuring, lies in the unconsciousness with 
which one gives and receives. A man ought to 
esteem himself worthy of the best friends, and then 
cease to think about the matter. Scarcely less 
vicious and demoralizing is the habit, which grows 
out of morbid self-consciousness, of measuring 
everything by our own standards, and demanding 
that all men shall conform to our own habits and 
meet our own self-created requirements. This is a 
large world, and its life is so vast and varied that the 
man who tries to measure it by his own yardstick dis- 
closes only his own littleness. One comes to under- 
stand life thoroughly and to enter into it healthfully 
only when he makes large allowance for the standards 
of other men, and concedes in his action as well as in 
his thought that other methods and points of view 
are quite as likely to be sound and true as his own. 
There is altogether too much business done with the 
yardstick ; too wide an application of local stand- 
ards to the activities of the world. What is needed 
is a truer perspective, a larger comprehension of the 
currents of life and of the immense variety of its 
development. Travel is the best education out of 
provincialism. Unfortunately, all men cannot travel. 
It is possible, however, for all to cultivate that intel- 
lectual breadth and sympathy which rids them of the 
small, domestic tyranny of the habits and customs 
among which they were bred. The cure for self- 
consciousness is to look out and not in, and to culti- 
vate wide sympathies with ideas and with men. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, like Rome, is a city set on hills. In- 
stead of seven, however, there seem to be about seventy 
times seven. As you approach the city for the first 
time, coming across the Bay from Oakland on one of 
the fine ferryboats of the Pacific Railroad system, or 
in from the Golden Gate on the deck of a steamer, the 
roofs and buildings appear to stretch back from the 
water in undulations. Above everything rises Tele- 
graph Hill like an Acropolis. When you get settled, 
and sally out from your hotel to take a eable-car ride, 
you find that your first impression is a right one—the 
city is undulatory. There are places in which there is 
apparent danger of the sad accident that, according to 
an Omaha paper, recently occurred in Kansas City, 
where a Mr. J. Smith fell off his back yard on to the 
roof of his house, and was severely injured. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that at one of the hills of the 
Powell Street cable line, during my first ride, I in- 
stinctively grasped the edge of the seat, and held on, 
to keep from sliding down the car. Are you familiar 
with Boston? and do you remember the Pinckney 
Street Hill, as it rises from Charles Street to Louisbyrg 
Square ? San Francisco is full of just such hills as that 


These very hills of San Francisco have developed 
what is undoubtedly the best system of surface transit 
in the country—the cable roads. The commodious cars 
run up hill and down and on the level with equal ease, 
and at an average speed of about eight miles an hour 
There are, I believe, ten or twelve lines of cable cars, 
by means of which, and in connection with the horse 
railroads, one may quickly and easily travel to any part 
of the city. The climate is such that open cars are run 
all the year round. The smoothness with which the 
ears travel, the ease with which at a comparatively high 
rate of speed they are stopped, started, slowed down, 
and manipulated in crowded streets, and the absence of 
jaded, steaming, struggling horses, is a source of delight 
to the Easterner who has been dependent for transpor- 
tation on a Broadway or a Cambridge horse-railroad. 
The cable cars are so large, having nearly the capacity 
of two ordinary horse-cars, and are run so frequently, 
that there is very little overcrowding. For some sta- 
tistics, if statistics are not ruled out of a bit of gossip 
like this, let us take one line—the Geary Street road, 
for instance. It is about two and a half miles long 
The wire rope cable is a little over one inch in diameter, 
and there are 27,100 feet of it. It takes sixty horse- 
power to drive the cable without the cars, and ninety- 
six horse-power to drive cars and all. The life of the 
cable is about 430 days. Curiously enough, it is said 
that the cable system works better over several sharp 
hills than on a level. On the hills the cars balance one 
another, somewhat as two well-buckets do running on a 
pulley-wheel. A complete system of transfers enables 
one to go almost anywhere for five cents. The other 
morning I rode on two separate horse-car lines and a 
cable-car line all for one five-cent fare, receiving trans- 
fer checks from one to the other. It seems surprising, 
at least to one ignorant of the mechanical and engi- 
neering difficulties in the way, that New York has 
not adopted the cable system. Possibly the greatest 
problem is how to engineer a franchise through the 
Board of Aldermen ! 


For a city reputed to have so much wealth, the archi- 
tecture and gardens of San Francisco are very disap- 
pointing. The dwellings, lawns, and flowers of Los 
Angeles are to me far more attractive. San Francisco 
appears to have been built by one architect, and that 
architect a man with only one idea. For dwellings he — 
gave the city monotonous rows of wooden houses, with 
pillars, balustrades, and copings in imitation of stone. 
The business blocks of the city are better, although a 
stucco front with regular rows of iron bay windows 
soon becomes tiresome. The examples of picturesque 
and attractive brick and stone architecture, although rare, 
are yet increasing. In this respect San Francisco 
strikes one as being behind cities of her size and wealth 
in other parts of the country. The gardens and parks 
are not as numerous as would be looked for in a city 
where grass and flowers grow all the year round. Many 
of the dwellings have pretty lawns and flower beds about 
them, but brick walls, wooden balustrades, and iron 
fences often hide them from the passer-by. (Down 
with the fences!) There are almost no small parks or 
squares scattered throughout the city. There is one 
large and fine public park—Golden Gate Park—of 
which San Franciscans are justly proud. Perhaps, 
after all, there is a surprising abundance of grass and 
flower beds when it is considered that the land is all 
made land. San Francisco is built upon the shifting 
sand. Every lawn requires a heavy and somewhat ex- 
pensive top-soiling of loam. In laying out and extend- 
ing Golden Gate Park it was a difficult problem to 
manage the sand, which was shifted about by the wind 
in dunes and wallows, ruining plants and lawns and 
preventing the rooting of grass. On the outskirts of 
the city the vacant land is thick with yellow lupin, 
a flowering shrub which thrives in such soil, and which 
was planted and cultivated to keep the sandy surface 
from shifting. 


* 


I had no idea, before this visit, that San Francisso was 
a manufacturing city of such importance. I spent a 
day recently in visiting the Union Iron Works, where 
the new cruisers for our navy are being built. Although 
no mechanic, the works seemed astonishing to me in 
their extent and completeness. A naval officer now 
stationed here has told me that the shipyard is the most 
perfect and best equipped in the United States. The 
works cover an area of twenty-three acres, are lighted 
by electricity, and are underlaid throughout with a 


high-pressure hydraulic system employed in lifting, 
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forging, riveting, and the like. I wish I could describe, 
as I saw them, the huge hydraulic hammers that can 
crack a clay pipe or pound a molten mass of iron into 
symmetrical shape with equal accuracy ; the enormous 
traveling cranes in the foundry that carry the great 
ladles of glowing liquid metal and pour] it, splutter- 
ing and scintillating like Japanese fireworks, into the 
sandy mold ; the tireless rollers from which the white- 
hot iron pig, two feet long and half a foot square on the 
end, comes out, in three minutes, a slender rod thirty 
feet long and half an inch in diameter ; the accurate 
and faithful lathes, cutting and shaping the engines 
and machinery of the cruiser “Charleston;” the 
“ Charleston ” itself, which lies on the stocks outside 
like a huge red lobster, her sides and decks of metal 
resounding under the blows of the 'riveters ; the hy- 
draulic dry-dock—one of three in the whole world— 
which in two hours will lift a vessel of 3,200 tons, 
simply by means of a stream of water forced through 
a pipe no bigger than my arm ; the gigantic shears 
or derrick, on its three towering steel legs, which can 
pick a one-hundred-ton boiler or engine from the 
wharf, and, with the aid of a few cog-wheels and a 
relentless steel screw, can place its load gently in the 
hold of the steamship lying alongside. What an 
amazing thing the brain of a man—at least of some 


men—is! Having seen that foundry, I shall handle 
a cast-iron stove-lid with more respect after this. 
* * 
* 


The newspapers of San Francisco are a credit to it. 
There are four morning and three evening papers pub- 
_ lished in English. Two of the morning papers, “ The 
Examiner ” and “ The Chronicle,” compare favorably 
with the prominent Eastern journals. In its news col- 
umns, its make-up, and its general editorial management 
the “ Chronicle ” is unusually excellent. There are no 
pennies in circulation in San Francisco. All the papers, 
therefore, sell for “a nickel,” or five cents. One of the 
evening papers has just come out in new type, and has 
made its price two cents. It has imported a quantity 
of copper pennies from the East, and supplies its news- 
boys with them, who are authorized to make change. It 
distinctly disclaims, however, in deference to the popular 
contempt for the penny, any intention of foreing it into 
circulation. The only pennies I have seen for five 
months are three which I got with a “ Post ” at its office 
the other day in exchange for “a nickel.” Other news- 
papers comment on this penny enterprise as though it 
were a matter of some importance. One suburban 
paper says—with what seems to me truth—that the 
penny is bound to come in time, and reminds its readers 
of the days, not long since past, when the five-cent 
“nickel ” was unknown in California and the silver 
dime was the smallest current coin. 


* 


San Francisco has an excellent Publie Library. I 
ventured in recently to make its acquaintance, and I 
found seated at the entrance a middle-aged man who 
handed me a red ticket. 

“ What is this for ?” I asked. 

“To get out with,” said he, with a smile. 

“To get out with !” I exclaimed, in some surprise. 

“Yes,” he continued. “It is a system we have for 
insuring the return of books drawn for reading or 
reference work in the Library reading-room. When 
you get the book you want at the desk, you give up this 
ticket to the librarian. She returns it to you when you 
again hand in the book to her. If you should try to 
get out by me without your red ticket I should infer 
that you had obtained a book which you had not 
returned, and which you might have in your pocket. 
In this way we can permit any stranger, honest or dis- 
honest, to read any book and as many books as he 
chooses, and yet be sure that he doesn’t leave without 
returning them satisfactorily to the librarian.” The 
plan is a new one to me, and it struck me as being as 
ingenious as it is simple. I never realized before—auntil 
I came into San Francisco an entire stranger—how 
needed and useful an institution a free library and 
reading-room is in a great city. 

* * 


* 

The problem of what to do with the growing boys of 
the idle class is one to be met with, I suppose, in all 
large cities. It has been brought forcibly to my mind 
here in San Francisco in the following way: I hap- 
pened into one of the city police stations a few days 
While I stood looking at a burly policeman who 


ago. 


was trying to soothe the pathetic sobs and tearful cries 
for “Mamma” of a dirty-faced, puny, three-year-old 
girl who had been lost in her native gutters, an officer 
came in with a ragged, dusty boy handeuffed to his 


wrist. At once surmising that there was a story in the 
ease, I asked what was the matter. 

“Why,” said the pleasant-faced guardian of the law, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead, “ this boy is 
the leader of the ‘ Nut Gang,’ and a pretty chase I had 
to get him, too, I can tell you! They’re called the 
‘Nut Gang’ because they hang around the railroad 
freight yards in Townsend Street and steal the iron nuts 
and bolts from the freight cars which have become 
loosened by the heat in crossing the plains from the 
East. Sometimes they are bold enough to break the 
padlocks” (and the officer showed me with a little dia- 
gram how an ingenious blow with a coupling-pin did the 
work) “and steal fruit and iron junk and anything else 
that’s portable that they can sneak out of the cars. 
They even steal the ropes and bridles from the team- 
sters’ horses, or perhaps the teamster’s coat. Then they 
sell their ‘swag’ and buy cigarettes. They’re like a 
pack of wolves—young boys, too. This one is about the 
oldest and biggest, and he’s only fourteen. Now that 
I’m up here away from my beat there’s probably thirty 
or forty of ’em clustering about the cars. It’s them 
that makes our burglars.” 

The boy, although ragged and dirty, was intelligent 
looking and bright eyed. It was the first time he had 
been arrested. Had he ever worked for his living ? 
Yes, he had worked for a butcher, but “got fired ‘cuz 
his clothes wasn’t good enough.” 

Here are forty boys making burglars when they 
might be making men. And what is true of San Fran- 
cisco is probably true of every large city in the United 
States. 

Notwithstanding the splendid philanthropies of this 
rich and generous country of ours, there seems to be 
plenty of room for practical philanthropy yet. 


ANOTHER WOMAN'S VIEW. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
RS. CORBIN says: “A fundamental issue 


involved in this difference of opinion | regard- 
ing woman suffrage | is that of the relation between 
men and women as to control or authority.” Mrs. 
Corbin takes the ground that men have a natural 
and divine right to exercise control and authority 
over women ; and she assumes throughout her argu- 
ment that women who seek the suffrage want it for 
the purpose of ruling over and coercing men. Now, 
the belief of the woman suffragists, as I understand 
it, is that neither sex, as such, has a right to rule 
over or coerce the other; but that men and women 
alike are entitled to self-government, within reason- 
able limits; and that, in a republic, the wish of 
the majority of citizens ought to rule. In taking a 
vote to find out what the wish of the majority is on 
any question of common public interest, why should 
one-half of the citizens be arbitrarily shut out from 
being counted? Mrs. Corbin answers that there is 
a point in a boy’s development after which a wise 
mother will not try to govern him by physical force. 
Undoubtedly. There is also a point in a boy’s 
development after which a wise father will not try 
to govern him by physical foree. Does it follow 
that the father ought not to vote? No young man 
over twenty-one thinks that either parent has a right 
to coerce him. But when he comes to vote, does 
the fact that his father also votes strike him as an 
outrage on his self-respect, and an attempt on the 
father’s part to govern him by physical force ? Not 
at all. No intelligent man regards an election as a 
bullying attempt of his neighbor to coerce him by 
violence, but as a peaceable process to ascertain the 
wish of the majority, to which it is understood that 
the minority shall yield. 

In like manner, if the young man and his mother 
both belong to the Methodist Church, the mother as 
well as the son has a vote in church affairs, and he 
does not feel himself “ antagonized ” or degraded 
in consequence. If they both own stock in the same 
business corporation, the fact that his mother has a 
vote in virtue of her stock does not “ deal a deadly 
blow at his self-respect and his respect for her.” It 
would be the same if his mother had a vote, as she 
ought to have,in the larger affairs of city and 
nation. The principle is identical. As George 
William Curtis says, “ A woman may vote as a 
stockholder upon a railroad from one end of the 
country to another. But if she sells her stock and 
buys a house with the money, she has no voice in 
the laying out of the road before her door, which 
her house is taxed to keep and pay for.” 

Mrs. Corbin says that men are “born to physi- 
cal and intellectual mastery over women,” and that 
the more manly they are the more strongly they are 


convineed of their prerogative in this respect. If it 
were true that the manliest men were opposed to 
woman suifrage, that fact would certainly be pre- 
sumptive evidence against it. But the contrary is 
the ease. Of the men now recognized as the noblest 
who have lived within the last forty years, a re- 
markably large proportion have been outspoken in 
favor of equal rights for women. Lincoln declared 
for woman suffrage in the early days of the move- 
ment; Garfield voted for it in Congress; Seward 
said, “Justice is on the side of woman suffrage ;” 
Charles Sumner said, “ In the progress of eiviliza 
tion, woman suffrage is sure to come;”’ Chief Jus- 
tice Chase said, “I think there will be no end to 
the good that will come by woman suffrage, on the 
elected, on elections, on government, and on woman 
herself ;” Longfellow said, ** Woman suffrage is 
undoubtedly coming, and I, for one, expect a great 
deal of good to result from it;” Whittier says, 
“ For over forty years I have not hesitated to de- 
clare my conviction that justice and fair dealing, 
and the democratic principles of our government, 
demand equal rights and privileges of citizenship, 
irrespective of Emerson said, “ [t is very 
cheap wit that finds it so droll that a woman should 
vote. If the wants, the passions, the vices, are 
allowed a full vote, through the hands of a half- 
brutal, intemperate population, [ think it but fair 
that the virtues, the aspirations, should be allowed a 
full voice, as an offset, through the purest of the 
people ;:” Henry Ward Beecher, in reply to the pre- 
cise objection urged by Mrs. Corbin, “* Why not 
remain at home and exert an influence upon public 
affairs through husband, father, brother 7” answered, 
Because, while woman is excluded with contempt 
from political duties, her advice and influence at 
home must always be at the minimum. If once 
she began to accept public patriotic duties, she then 
would exert a tenfold indirect influence at home. 
But now men take it for granted that women know 
nothing of public affairs, and that all their sugges- 
tions must, of course, be the result of an ignorant 
simplicity. A woman is not made a safe adviser by 
being kept at home in ignorance of all public affairs ; 
and if she informs herself intelligently, then why 
should she not act just as much as man?” Among 
those who have expressed themselves in favor of 
equal rights for women may be mentioned Charles 
Kingsley and F. D. Maurice, Garrison and Phillips, 
Heber Newton, James Freeman Clarke, Phillips 
Brooks, Huxley, Spencer, Robert Browning, and 
George W. Cable. ‘The list of names might easily 
be lengthened ; but perhaps enough have been given 
to show that the manliest men are not always the 
most strongly convinced that they are entitled to 
“mastery over women.” 

Mrs. Corbin lays stress upon the fact that you 
cannot make a man virtuous by force. Undoubt- 
edly. As a shrewd observer has said, “ Law eannot 
make a man moral, but it can make him dreadfully 
uncomfortable when he is immoral.” Tt will hardly 
be claimed that law can do. nothing toward dis- 
couraging vice or encouraging virtue. This being 
the case, it is not wonderful that women who find 
the law exerting a direct influence for harm upon 
their children should wish they had the power them- 
selves to exert a direct influence upon the law. It 
is possible to strain legislation too far in the effort 
to cheek viee; and it is probable that women, if the 
making of the laws were committed entirely to 
them, would err in that direction. In the matter 
of discouraging immorality by law, the tendeney of 
women is to be too severe, as that of men is to be 
too lax. By letting them both vote, we should be 
likely to arrive at the golden mean. 

But Mrs. Corbin says a woman’s vote would be 
ineffective because of her lack of physical foree. 
The best proof in this case is experience. Two 
hundred thousand women in England have munici- 
pal suffrage; they have had it for nearly twenty 
years, and their votes have repeatedly turned the 
scale at municipal elections in favor of temperance 
and other moral considerations. In every case the 
women’s votes were as effective as if they had been 
east by men, and the result of the election was as 
decisive. In Wyoming the women have had full 
suffrage since 1869, and have often defeated bad 
candidates, but there has never been any attempt to 
upset the result of the election by foree. Neither 
have any of the predicted bad results followed, such 
as injury to womanly delicacy, loss of social consid- 
eration, destruction of home influence, ete., ete. 

Mrs. Corbin says: ** The experience of the last 
twenty-five years has proved that whatever of legis- 
lation is demanded for the amelivration of the legal 
status of women, or for the protection of the home 
can be procured far more speedily and effectually 
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by means of the votes of men than through any 
advantage which might be gained by woman suf- 
frage.” The experience of the last twenty-five 
years has proved that better laws for women and 
for the protection of the home may be procured 
without woman suffrage, but only after long delays 
and very hard fighting. Those who have been 
instrumental in securing the improved laws referred 
to, generally declare in emphatic terms that they 
would have been carried far more easily and quickly, 
and would remain on the statute books more securely, 
if women had the right of suffrage. The Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, who has been active for fifty 
years in bringing about better laws for women in 
Massachusetts, and has done more in this direction 
than any other one man, has again and again expressed 
himself to this effect. Those who are seeking still 
further improvements in legislation are also very 
apt to be converted to woman suffrage by their 
experience, in those cases where they did not be- 
lieve in it at the outset. It is notorious that the 
average legislator will look out first for the interests 
of his constituents, and only secondly or nineteenthly 
for the interests of a class of persons who have no 
votes. 

Your correspondent “5S.” asserts that woman 
suffrage would increase the power of * the papal 
priesthood.” If so, why do we tind the Roman 
Catholic clergy almost unanimously opposed to 
woman suffrage’ They have the reputation of 
being shrewd to see what will increase the power of 
the Church, and quick to take advantage of any 
means toward that end. But they know that the 
Protestant women in this country vastly outnumber 
the Catholic ones; and we know that whatever 
tends to broaden women’s minds and to interest 
them in public affairs renders them less blindly 
submissive to ecclesiastical influence. 

Your correspondent “ F.” fears that the bad 
women will outvote the good ones. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that this will be the case. The 
vicious and criminal class is much smaller among 
women than among men. Women constitute two- 
thirds of our church members, and only one-fifth of 
our criminals. In England and in our own Western 
Territories there has been no trouble of this kind ; 
and in the fourteen States where women now have 
school suffrage, the women who have exercised it 
have been, almost without exception, of the intelli- 
gent and respectable class. The answer to this 
whole objection was put in a nutshell by Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, from whom General Lew 
Wallace drew the portrait of the mother in “ Ben 
Hur.” Ina recent address on woman suffrage, in 
reply to a man’s query, “How about the bad 
women ?”’ she said, * You take care of the bad men. 
and we will take care of the bad women: and we 
shall not have nearly so hard a task as you will, for 
there are not nearly so many of them.” 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

DORCHESTER, Mass. 


RAILROADS. 
By Hersertr B. TurRNER. 


AILWAY companies are private and not public 
corporations. They hold certain powers and 
grants from the State, in consideration of which the 
original incorporators furnished money and built the 
roads. These powers and grants are held in trust 
for certain purposes. The charters are contracts 
made between the incorporators and the State, and 
the rights, obligations, and duties on each side are 
in law well settled and defined. : 

A railroad charter is granted by the sovereign 
people. represented in the Legislature. They are 
under no obligation to grant it, and presumably will 
not unless they are to derive some benefit from it. 
On granting it they may impose any conditions they 
please. They may even provide that the business 
shall always be so conducted as to be agreeable to 
the Knights of Labor—that all questions between 
employer and employee shall be submitted to arbi- 
tration, and that the State may at any time take 
possession of the property as its own; and then the 
applicants may determine whether they will accept 
the grant and invest their money in it on those terms 
or not. But conditions cannot be imposed after the 
grantis made. It is well to bear all this in mind 
when we grow restive under the power of our cor- 
porations, and regret that such conditions were not 
imposed when the right to impose them existed. 
These bodies have fixed and vested rights. We 
may buy them if the owners will sell. We may 
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charters and take possession of the roads for our- 


selves, any more than we can appropriate to our own 
use any other kind of private property. , 

But, some one will say, Are not railroads “ pub- 
lic highways,” and the companies “agents of the 
State’ ’ Let us not be deceived by words. These 
expressions are responsible for much wild theorizing 
on the subject of railroads. Let us see what they 
mean. 

The right of taking private property for our com- 
pensation in suitable cases is an attribute of sover- 
eignty. But it can only be taken for public use. 
Very early the question arose whether such a right 
to take property could be delegated to a private rail- 
road corporation. Obviously, that could not be done 
unless the use were a public one. But the very fact 
that the right is exercised unchallenged shows that 
the operation of a railroad is admitted to be a public 
use of property. And the use is a publie one be- 
cause sucha road is a highway, whether constructed 
by the Government personally or through individ- 
uals to whom the trust is delegated. The function 
performed by a railroad is one of sovereignty, no 
matter whether the State perform it through its own 
officers or delegate the franchise to others. The 
Legislature grants to corporations the right to build, 
own, and operate these highways—the right to per- 
form its own functions in that regard. But the 
State, having done so, cannot revoke the grants and 
seize and operate the property itself. You may call 
the railroad a highway, but remember that the 
ownership and operation of it is entirely in the 
hands of a private corporation, and no one can 
travel upon it except under the corporation’s rules. 
You may cali the relation to the State an agency, 
but do not forget that the term thus applied simply 
means that the corporation is intrusted with some of 
the attributes of the sovereign power. No agency 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term exists. The 
State does not own, nor is it operating, the road. It 
is not a principal, liable for the obligations of the 
business. Nor is the road a publie highway in any 
sense that would recognize the publie as having any 
larger interest than the right to travel and send 
freight, and, in their corporate capacity, a general 
right of supervision. 

When the State charters a railroad company, it 
gives to it certain powers and rights, and imposes 
upon it certain duties. The corporation, so far as 
ownership is concerned, is altogether private, and 
the management of it becomes vested in such offi- 
cers or agents as the stockholders and directors, 
under existing laws, choose to appoint. In one 
sense it may be regarded as a trading private cor- 
poration, but this condition in no way conflicts with 
the obligations of the company to the public. On 
the contrary, there is every reason why the whole 
working should be harmonious. When the incorpo- 
rators avail themselves of their charter, they accept 


a trust from the people, and it becomes their duty 


to perform certain publie functions, as common 


carriers of freight and passengers. 
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build parallel lines of our own if we are willing to | 


pay what they cost. But we cannot annul the 


In periorming 
these functions they receive their remuneration, and 
they have, therefore, every impulse to perform them 
promptly and efficiently. They agree to build the 
road, not in a day or a week, but in a reasonable 
time. The same principle of reasonableness applies 
to their other contract obligations. If every em- 
ployee of a road should desert it, and refuse to per- 
form any service, the company would not necessa- 
rily lose its charter. It would be doing its full duty 
if it supplied their places as rapidly as circumstances 
would allow. ‘The good faith of the company would 
be a matter to be determined, not by a board of 
politicians dubbed arbitrators, with perhaps officials 
of opposing lines as members, bound by little law 
and knowing less, but by a Court of Equity. 
Railroads have gone very far in recognizing a 
right on the part of the State to exercise broad 
supervisory powers. The Constitution reserves to 
the Federal Government a right to regulate com- 
merce among the several States, and the companies 
have thus far submitted to the direction of a National 
Board, without stopping to ask any judicial tribunal 
to construe the meaning of that disputed clause and 
settle the limits of the power which it reserves. The 
authority of State Commissioners is universally 
respected, notwithstanding many a display of igno- 
rance and incompetence. And now, because such 
assertions of power are quietly submitted to, we are 
in danger of thinking that there is no limit to our 
authority, and forgetting fundamental facts and 


_ principles, both as to the limits of our governmental 


powers and the rights of railroad companies. 
Railroad property is just as sacred, just as much 

entitled to protection, as any other kind of property. 

As you cannot wholly confiscate it, so you cannot 


partially do so by forcing upon the companies any 
change in their management which you think will 
be beneficial to employees. All you can demand is 
that the contract between the people and the com- 
pany be properly fulfilled. If you are dissatisfied, 
and think the company does not perform its full 
duty, you can appeal to the courts, and have the 
company compelled to supply every deficiency. 
You are out of place in the Legislature, and if you 
go there the courts must finally settle every matter 
of dispute. 

As the railroads are under contract obligations 
to the State to perform certain services as common 
carriers, it must be evident that the State cannot 
interfere in any manner to hamper or affect the 
companies in doing their work. They must be free 
to employ such persons to do it as they please, and 
necessarily ou such terms as they please. No arbi- 
trator can G.me forward to dictate terms to either 
side. If men do not choose to work, they must be 
free to go; if companies do not choose to employ 
them on the terms they demand, they must be free 
to dismiss them. Any other principle applied on 
either side would be tyranny, and hence the wildest 
Western Granger legislation has never proposed 
anything so unconstitutional, so opposed to the first 
principles of free government, as forced arbitration. 
Moreover, considerations of personal safety in the 
running of trains would be sufficient to prevent it. 
Railroad officials must be held in the administra- 
tion of their roads to the strictest kind of obliga- 
tion. They must be answerable for their employ- 
ees. There must be no division of responsibility, 
and consequently no division of power. The safety 
of passengers absolutely demands a military system 
of perfect and unquestioning obedience. 

Railroads have made the rapid development of 
our great country possible. There isa uniformity in 
the history of that development which is interesting 
and instructive. At first a new State cannot do 
enough to attract capital to come and build roads. 
Grants of land, of immunity from taxation, of 
municipal bonds, of rights of way, and even of 
money—these show how fuliy the people understand 
their absolute dependence upon railroads. But 
when these have been accepted, the capital from 
the East has been finally and permanently invested, 
and the road is in full operation, then gradually a 
feeling of intense antagonism springs up. Those 
who should be friends, whose interests are identical, 
become enemies. No doubt the fault exists very 
largely in the railroads themselves. But the feel- 
ing that displays itself in legislative antagonism, in 
judicial narrowness, and in the popular hostility 
which finds its constant vent in the jury-box, is 
little to the credit of an intelligent and high-minded 
people. 

The troubles with employees may probably be 
considered as settled—at least until bitter experi- 
ence is forgotten. For the strike, as an instrument 
for bettering the condition of the employee, is now 
an admitted failure. For a number of years there 
has been but one result—injury to the road and ruin 
to the men. And just here it is well for us to 
remember that wages have been for years increas- 
ing and railroad profits diminishing. Roads which 
used to pay a bonded interest of seven and eight 
per cent. now pay only four or five, but there has 
been no corresponding increase in dividends. On 
the contrary, statistics show that the average of rail- 
road dividends,in the countryhas gone down about one 
per cent. since 1880. Roads which then paid six 
per cent. now pay five with difficulty, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that interest charges are largely re- 
duced. Compensation to employees has increased, 
and yet the cost of living is rather less than in 
1880. 

The object of this paper is chiefly to protest 
against the notion that the railroad is a child of the 
people, subject in all respects to the people’s will, 
and to insist that it is just as much property as any 
other kind of investment. The writer would suffer 
as little as most people if the government, National 
or State, were to undertake to steal the railroads, as 
the Italian Government stole the property of corpo- 
rations of an entirely different kind. But attacks 
upon railroads in the Legislature cannot fail to 
operate most disastrously on the holders of their 
securities, and very many of these holders are per- 
sons of small means. A few years ago it occurred 


to some great capitalists in New York (for the 
mind of the capitalist works strangely at times) 
that a great deal of money could be made in build- 
ing a parallel road to the New York Central. It 
was built, and the inevitable crash came, deeper 
and more terrible because the folly of the enterprise 
was so stupendous. 


At the end the “ bloated bond- 
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holders” were invited to come and receive from 
the wreck, in full of all demands, just one-half of 
their investments, in new bonds. And they came, 
mostly farmers along the line, some of them old 
men, handing in their five or six bonds with trem- 
bling hands, and begging. before they consented to 
the new arrangement, that they might not be 
deceived, for what they brought was all the savings 
of a lifetime. The story is no exceptional one. 
Railroads are built with the people’s money. When 
the story of railroad reorganizations comes to be 
told, it will be found that it is not the laboring man 
or the railroad employee who has suffered. For 
them our courts have invented and enforced pe- 
culiar principles of law, preferring their debts to 
those secured by mortgages on all the property. 
The sufferers are the bondholders, mostly people of 
very moderate means, whose little savings have 
been too often swept away. 


THE OBSTACLES TO TEMPERANCE 
REFORM IN ENGLAND? 
By R. L. CuMMING. 


HE strides of the temperance reformation are 
rapid in America when compared with its 
advances here. Among us the advocates of pro- 
hibitive laws, or restrictive high license, to reduce 
or do away with confessedly pernicious business, 
meet with almost insuperable obstacles. A formi- 
dable opponent is the Government itself, which 
depends upon the traffic in liquor for at least one- 
third of its current expenses. This portion of the 
annual budget amounts to about thirty millions 
of pounds. To avoid and guard against a possible 
diminution of revenue from this souree, that might 
result from temperance agitation in the future, the 
present Ministry have embodied in the new Local 
Government bill what is known as the “* compensa- 
tion clause :” and also one limiting the “ option” to 
raise an existing license more than twenty per cent. 
This last item is too farcical for comment, and would 
provoke a smile from a Philadelphia or Chicago 
dealer in the “ article,’ when made aware of the 
fact that a large proportion of the licenses here are 
under five pounds. But the main provision of the 
clause legalizes a publican’s license into a vested 
right of property, and, in the event of a local 
authority refusing to renew the same, entitles the 
claimant to pecuniary damages based upon his past 
profits and consequent value of the holding. The 
liability herein involved has been variously esti- 
mated at from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
millions of pounds. This would be a special tax 
upon the rate-payers, and practically blocks any 
attempt to reduce the number of liquor shops ; and, in 
short, means nothing more or less than “ hands off,” 
and no interference with the trade of those who 
have “grown rich upon the vice and demoralization 
of the people,” thus rendering legitimate local option 
as far off as ever. Cardinal Manning, writing on 
this question, says : “‘ The drink trade of this country 
has a sleeping partner in every successive Govern- 
ment, giving it effectual protection ; and in times of 
depression it is the only interest that prospers. Its 
profits may be lessened, but the gains are always 
large, enriching half a million of brewers, distillers, 
and publicans, and wrecking millions of men, 
women, and children. This one traffic more than 
any other cause destroys the domestic life of the 
people, changing human beings into idioey and 
brutality. It is our shame, scandal, and sin, and 
unless checked will be our downfall.” The action 
of the large brewers and distillers during the last 
two or three years has also created a formidable 
barrier to the spread of temperance. Witha shrewd 
anticipation of a growing change of sentiment for 
the better on the drink question, they have been 
gradually shifting their immense properties on to 
the public in the shape of limited liability stock and 
debentures. Atarough estimate, there are perhaps 
$150,000,000 now held and widely distributed in Eng- 
land ; and any agitation that would tend to decrease 
the consumption of intoxicants, and thereby lessen 
the income from dividends, will naturally meet with 
bitter opposition from the holders of this sort of 
security. This possible alternative has doubtless 
been a potent factor in originating the ‘“ compensa- 
tion clauses.”” The State, the moneyed capitalist, 
and the small investor participate in, and have a 
(lireet pecuniary interest in sustaining, the traffic in 
drink. The sincere advocates of temperance reform 


_ | This admirable summing up of the temperance situation 
in England was written before the Southampton election com- 
pelled the Government to withdraw the objectionable com- 


pensation clause in the Local Government bill.-Eps. C. U. 


here may well despair of making much headway 
when men of the reputation for political honesty and 
benevolence of Sir John Lubbock fall under a bane- 
ful influence, who, with a lop-sided philanthropy and 
obsequious deference to the liquor dealers, framed 
his Early Closing bill exempting that interest from 
its stringent provisions. The measure was rejected, 
being too notoriously partial for a not over-squeamish 
House of Commons to swallow. Again, the labor- 
ing classes of this country are, as a rule. heavy 
drinkers, and obdurate subjects to convert or impress 
with the morality of abstinence. The average 
British workman is troubled with a chronic and 
insatiable thirst. not for water. or the light German 
beers, but strong alcoholic stimulgnt ; and, if he has 
any money in his pocket, will rarely pass a “ tap” 
day or night without indulging, even if his family 
at home are in want of the necessaries of life. It 
may be climatic or inborn, but, from whatever cause, 
the United Kingdom can plead guilty to being the 
drunkenest nation on the face of the earth; and it 
is admitted by every prominent judge in the land 
that nearly all the murders, wife-beating, brutality, 
and pauperism proceed from this deplorable habit. 
It is no exaggeration to state that you will see more 
men and women drunk and disorderly in a single 
Saturday night on the streets of any one of the large 
towns of this country than you will meet with on the 
Continent of Europe in a lifetime. The first three 
days of Whitsuntide this year, there were no less 
than 519 persons brought before one magistrate in 
Liverpool, charged with drunkenness and disorder. 
It could hardly be otherwise, witha yearly national 
“drink bill” of £123,000,000 expended and com- 
pressed into an area less than one-half the size of the 
State of Texas. Bear in mind, also, that a large pro- 
portion of this enormous sum is made up from stuff 
that is sold and retailed at from twopence to three- 
pence a glass. ‘The publicans reap a rich harvest dur- 
ing the many holidays in England, but it is very 
questionable if the people derive any real benefit 
from them, either in a moral or physical point of 
view. ‘Taking into consideration all the existing 
circumstances inimical to temperance reformation in 
this country, there is little hope in the immediate 
future for any material improvement. Nor will it 
ever come without a radical change in the econom- 
ical policy and system of legislation, and a conse- 
quent elevation of the social condition of the masses. 


WATERHEAD House, Ambleside, England. 


SCHOOL ? 


By JoHn RocKWELL. 


HE late Secretary of the New York Catholic 
Protectory, replying some years ago to some 
criticisms on that institution, begged leave to remind 
his critic that the Protectory was “a Catholic insti- 
tution,” and was to be judged by its success or 
failure in fulfilling that mission, and whether it did 
or did not come up to an ideal standard in other 
respects was somewhat wide of the mark. I was 
reminded of this language recently in reading the 
report of the visitor sent by The Christian Union to 
St. Ann’s Parochial School and Father Claney’s 
somewhat captious rejoinder. It would have been 
perfectly in order for the latter to have remarked 
to his visitor: * Well. suppose that history and geog- 
raphy and arithmetic are not taught in this school 
in a manner satisfactory to you or in accordance with 
your standards; what of it’ ‘This school was not 
established because the children could not learn those 
things in the public school, but because we desire to 
teach them some things not taught there. This is 
a Catholic school, and I wish my work to be judged 
by the fidelity with which I have carried out the 
ideas of my superiors in that line. The peeuliarity 
of a Catholic school is that we here teach the catechism 
and tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, whatever 
else we do. It is true I am not responsible to you 
for the result of my labors, but if you wish to know 
how faithfully I have administered a Catholie school, 
take this catechism and examine the pupils from it!” 
This is a test of Father Clancy’s work which he had 
a right to demand, and it is really the only one to 
apply to a Catholic school ; for it is pretty safe to say 
that if his pupils were found deficient in their 
knowledge of the catechism, Father Claney’s supe- 
riors would soon transfer him to some other field of 
usefulness. 

Inasmuch as our Catholic fellow-citizens support 
these schools with their own money, the question 
arises how far the public is concerned with what is 
or what is not taught in them; and if that was the 
beginning and end of the question, we might safely 


dismiss it with the remark that these matters are of 
small interest forus. If the literary standard of the 
schools is below that of the public schools, that will 
in time take care of itself; the Catholic com 

munity must either raise the standard or must be 
content to see their children started in the race of 
life handicapped with a load of ignorance that will 
weigh them down hopelessly. We can hardly be- 
lieve they will permanently submit to the latter 
alternative. But, as the Catholics maintain these 
schools under protest, and claim that of right they 
are entitled to have them supported, in whole or in 
part, by the public, it becomes a matter of interest 
to us to inquire what is taught in them under the 
name of religion, and whether anything is so taught 
that is of importance to us as citizens. Here we 
are confronted with the fact that the Catholic 
Church is a combination of religious and political 
elements, and, as an acute Frenchman, himself a 
Catholic, once remarked to me, “it is more of a 
political than a religious institution ;” and conse- 
quently we may expect to find that, direetly or indi- 
rectly, instruction is given that has a bearing on 
political life; and as it is not imparted in the 
departments of history, geography, or mathematies, 
we would naturally look for it in the Catholie 
catechism. It is a pity that the gentleman who 
reported his visit in The Christian Union did not 
devote more time to this part of his work ; but let 
us look at what he has given us. He found the 
pupils repeating that by the infallibility of the 
Church they understood that “the Church cannot 
err when it teaches the doctrine of faith and 
morals.” ‘The question that here concerns the rest 
of us is, What does the Church inelude in the doe- 
trine of faith and morals’ And we are at no diffi- 
culty to answer that the Church teaches, among 
other things, that Church and State are not to be 
separated, and that the Church is rightfully superior 
to the government of all States. This is one de- 
partment of Catholic faith, as expounded by an 
infallible Church. It is not to be supposed that all 
the minutiz of the faith are imparted to children in 
the parochial schools, but let them be fully indoetri- 
nated with the idea of the infallibility of the Chureh 
in their youth, and then let the application of the 
doctrine to their conduct as citizens be made at 
some later period of life, and there can be no doubt 
that, if they are good Catholics, they will decide that 
their first allegiance is due to the Catholie Church 
rather than to their country. There is no difficulty 
about a good Catholic being also a good patriot so 
long as no question of the supremacy of Chureh or 
State is involved; but let that question arise, let the 
issue be fairly made whether in these United States 
the government shall control the Catholie Chureh 
or the Catholic Church shall control the govern- 
ment, and every good Catholie is bound to do his 
best to bring the government under the control of 
the Chureh. The doctrine will find its application, 
too, in the Legislature of this State of New York 
whenever a Catholic institution applies for financial 
aid from the money of the taxpayer: and every good 
Catholic is bound to vote for the promotion of the 
interest of the Church, at whatever cost to the 
citizen. ‘These and similar consequences flow logie- 
ally and irresistibly from the doctrine of the infalli- 
bility of the Church, in connection with the Catholic 
theory of * faith and morals,” and we must under- 
stand that a Catholic school is an institution where 
the seed is sown that will infallibly produce this 
fruit. It must be remembered, also, that the sow- 
ing of this seed is defended under the names of 
“religious liberty,” “freedom of worship,” and 
similar phrases. 

Still, so long as our Catholic brethren maintain 
these schools at their own cost we must let them 
teach their own doctrines in their own way ; the true 
theory of religious liberty demands it, even though 
the name of religion is made to cover subjects that 
seem to belong rather to the domain of political 
economy, and though the tendency of the teaching 
is of doubtful benefit to the State. It becomes a 
matter of interest to us all, however, to have a clear 
understanding of these matters, in view of the fact 
that the demand is persistently made for the main- 
tenance of these schools by the public, and the pub- 
lic have a right to the fullest information on this 
point, that they may intelligently determine whether 
they wish to pay taxes for the support of such in- 
struction. The Constitution of this State makes it 
obligatory on the people to maintain a system of 
schools,” but no obligation exists for the 
maintenance of Catholic schools. That the two are 
not identical in character is shown by the action of 
the Catholics themselves in refusing to countenance 
the one and in establishing the other, and it is; diffi- 
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cult to understand by what line of argument they 


hope to convince the people of their duty to support 
a school which is not “common” and which is 
“ Catholic.” 

It cannot be said that I have exaggerated the 
tendency of the doctrine of infallibility when it is 
remembered that so acute a mind as Mr. Gladstone’s 
has seized on the same point and made it the sub- 
ject of a forcibly written pamphlet. The objection 
is not met by Father Clancy’s citation of the words 
of Washington testifying to the patriotic services of 
Catholics in the War of the Revolution, for no ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical interest was then involved. A 
case in point will be found in the experience of 
Victor Emmanuel, who sought to establish the unity 
of the Italian people at the expense of the temporal 
power of the Catholic Church, and was opposed by 
the Church on the battlefield and with the ecclesias- 
tical weapons of denunciation and excommunication. 
Bet it is not necessary for us to wait for the experi- 
ence of war in order to test the working of this 
leaven. The movement of modern society is toward 
the winning of victories by the subtile arts of legis- 
lation rather than by the crude expedient of physi- 
cal force, and it is safe to say that since the Catholic 
Church was stripped of its temporal power and has 
heen at liberty to devote more attention to the intel- 
lectual battles of legislation, it has gained more than it 
has lost through the carnal victories of its opponents. 
It is very busy and very successful in winning these 
victories, and we have only to open our eyes to 
what is going on about us to see that this is so. 
For testimony on this point I will refer the reader 
to the Session Laws of the State of New York, 
where he will find that by successive steps of legis- 
lation the Catholic Church has it pretty well estab- 
lished that it is entitled to special legislation for the 
promotion of its interest. It is no longer content to 
have its members controlled by the general laws 
that apply to the body of citizens in general, but at 
every session of the Legislature bills are introduced 
with reference to the Catholic Church or some of 
its institutions. by which the principle is recognized 
that this Church constitutes a body separate and 
apart from the rest of the community and must be 
legislated for by itself. The ordinary course of 
legislation is not good enough for it; it must 
have better; and it gets it. Does anybody doubt 
that by this process the Catholic Church is exalting 
itself above the State in this State of New York? 
Does anybody doubt that the germ of its power for 
this end is found in its teaching of the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Church in the matters of 
“faith and morals’? Does anybody doubt that the 
primary motive for the establishment of Catholic 
schools is that this and similar doctrines may be the 
better instilled into the mind of the young as a 
means toward the aecquirement of power? Does 
the non-Catholic citizen think it would be a good 
thing to have these schools sustained by his money, 
taken from him by the arbitrary power of taxation ’ 
This is the practical form in which the subject of 
Catholic schools presents itself to us, and it is by no 
means unimportant to know what is taught in them. 
Such papers as those of the correspondent of The 
Christian Union and of Father Clancy are valuable 
contributions to our knowledge. 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
IV. 


«... Fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the 


golden world.” 


OSALIND and I have always been planning to 

do a great many pleasant things when we had 
more time. During the busy days when we barely 
found opportunity to speak to each other we were 
always thinking of the better days when we should be 
able to sit hours together with no knock at the door 
and no imperative summons from the kitchen. Some 
man Of sufficient eminence to give his words cur- 
rency ought to define life as a series of interrup- 
tions. There are a good many valuable and inspir- 
ing things which can only be done when one is in 
the mood, and to secure a mood is not always an 
easy matter; there are moods which are as coy 
as the most high-spirited woman, and must be wooed 
with as much patience and tact; and when the illu- 
sive prize is gained, one holds it by the frailest tenure. 
An interruption diverts the current, cuts the golden 
thread, breaks the exquisite harmony. I have often 
thought that Dante was far less unfortunate than 
the world has judged him to be. If he had been 
courted and crowned instead of rejected and exiled, 
it might have been that his genius would have 
missed the conditions which gave it immortal utter- 
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ance. Left to himself, he had only his own nature 
to reckon with; the world passed him by, and left 
him to the companionship of his sublime and awful 


dreams. To be left alone with one’s self is often 
the highest good fortune. Moreover, I detest being 


hurried ; it seems to me the most offensive way in 
which we are reminded of our mortality; there is 


time enough if we know how to use it. People who, 
like Goethe, never rest and never haste, complete 
their work and escape the friction of it. 


One of the most delightful things about life in 


Arden is the absence of any sense of haste; life 
is a matter of being rather than of doing, and 
one shares the tranquillity of the great trees that 
silently expand year by year. ‘The fever and rest- 
lessness are gone, the long strain of nerve and will 
relaxed; a delicious feeling of having strength and 
time enough to live one’s life and do one’s work 
fills one with a deep and enduring sense of repose. 


Rosalind, who had been busy about so many 


things that I sometimes almost lost sight of her for 
days together, found time to take long walks with 
me, to watch the birds and the clouds, and talk by 
the hour about all manner of pleasant trifles. I came 
to feel after a time that just what I had anticipated 
would happen in Arden had happened. I was fast 
becoming acquainted with her. We spent days 
together in the most delightful half-vocal and half- 
silent fellowship ; leaving everything to the mood of 
the hour and the place. Our walks took us some- 
times into lovely recesses, where mutual confidences 
seemed as natural as the air; sometimes into soli- 
tudes where talk seemed an impertinence, and we 
were silent under the spell of rustling leaves and 
thrilling melodies coming from we knew not what 
hidden minstrelsy. But whether silent or speaking, 
we were fast coming to know each other. I saw 
many traits in her, many characteristic habits and 
movements, which I had never noted before; and 
I was conscious that she was making similar dis- 
coveries in me. These mutual revelations absorbed 
us during our first days in the Forest; and they 
confirmed the impression which I brought with me 
that half the charm of people is lost under the 
pressure of work and the irritation of haste. We 
rarely know our best friends on their best side; our 
vision of their noblest selves is constantly obscured 
by the mists of preoccupation and weariness. 


In Arden life is pitched on the natural key ; 


nobody is ever hurried ; nobody is ever interrupted ; 
nobody carries his work like a pack on his back 
instead of leaving it behind him as the sun leaves 
the earth when the day is over and the calm stars 
shine in the unbroken silence of the sky. Rosalind 
und I were entirely conscious of the transformation 
going on within us, and were not slow to submit 
ourself to its beneficent influence. We felt that 


Arden would not put all its resources into our hand 
until we had shaken off the dust and parted from 


the fret of the world we had left behind. 


In those first inspiring days we went oftenest to 


the heart of the pines, where the moss grew so deep 
that our movements were noiseless ; where the light 


fell in subdued and gentle tones among the closely 


clustered trees; and where no sound ever reached 
us save the organ music of the great boughs 


when the wind evoked their sublime harmonies. 
Many a time, as we have sat silent while the tones 


of that majestic symphony rose and fell about us. 


we seemed to become a part of the scene itself; we 
felt the unfathomed depth of a musie produced by 
no conscious thought, wrought out by no conscious 
toil, but akin, in its spontaneity and naturalness, with 
the fragrance of the flower. And with these thrill- 
ing notes there came to us the thought of the calm, 
reposeful, irresistible growth of nature; never hast- 
ing, never at rest; the silent spreading of the tree, 
the steady burning of the star. the noiseless flow of 
the river! Was not this sublime unconsciousness 


of time, this glorious appropriation of eternity, some- 


thing we had missed all our lives, and, in missing it, 
had lost our birthright of quiet hours, calm thought. 


sweet fellowship, ripening character? The fever 


and tumult of the world we had left were discords 
in a strain that had never yielded its music before. 


“ For nature beats in perfect tune, 
And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 
Or hide underground her alehemy. 
Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oars forsake.” 


After one of these long, delicious days in the heart 
of the pines, Rosalind slipped her hand in mine as 


we walked slowly homeward. 
“This is the first day of my life,” she said. 


OFF THE BEATEN PATH. 


By Courtenay De KaALps. 


ISECO is a decidedly remote and sequestered 
spot. It is not guarded by any giant peaks 
which invite the world to conquest, but is left alone 
somewhere in a great hemlock forest, with latitude 
and longitude not definitely determined. In justice 
it must be granted that it has a mountain standing 
by it—a shaggy, precipitous pile of volcanic rock, 
throwing off spurs in several directions, which roll 
away like waves into the wilderness. It has two 
little islands also, which were not baptized when 
they first came into the ken of the human family, 
and have been allowed to grow up with mere 
descriptive titles, one called “ The Island,” and the 
other dot of a reef being known as “ The Island in 
the Outlet,” where it has shrunk away as if 
ashamed to show itself. So here Piseco lies and 
blinks up at the stars, and wanders in and out at 
will among the hemlocks, and makes one adventur- 
ous excursion down into the very heart of a balsam 
grove, which, seeming to object, has gently waved 
it back, and sent down forest mold and earth which 
were almost too much for the bold little lake, and 
turned it partly into marsh, where the reeds and 
water-grass have grown, and now bend and sway 
as the wind and ripples ride down the cove. 

The way to Piseco is not made easy by the rail- 
roads, for the locomotive abandoned the effort a 
long way off, and has never drowned the music of 
these waters with its deafening scream. The best 
one can do is to go by cars to Northville, just on 
the southern confines of the Adirondack region, 
and there return to the good old-fashioned ways of 
our grandfathers, and jolt in a stage-coach for 
thirty miles over roads through which it must be 
eonfessed the ribs of the mountains protrude per- 
ceptibly. From that point one must contrive by 
some private arrangement to get transported ten 
miles further to the quiet, hemlock-bordered lake. 
From the first, the Sacondaga River served as our 
guide. Its waters, dark almost to the hue of ink, 
roared and tumbled over bowlders, and seethed and 
foamed around piles of logs which had “ jammed ”’ 
in being floated down in the spring from the lumber 
regions. Many hundreds were often piled up in 
fantastic shapes, resting on a rocky pedestal at the 
head of a cascade. The road hugged the bank, or, 
more properly, was forced down to it, and danger- 
ously near the brink sometimes, by the mountains. 
These were not majestic, but possessed an untamed 
appearance very unlike the wooded hills that rise 
so pleasantly from the farm lands further south. 
At Wellsville a halt is made for <linner, and pre- 
monitions of sport appear here first in the form of 
brook-trout, served by a tall, stiff, stoical waitress, 
and for which recompense is taken by a jolly little 
thickset, goat-bearded landlord. From this strag- 
gling mountain village the road becomes emanci- 
pated from servile adherence to the river, and 
plunges straight into the mountains. First the 
hills are mere rounded domes, which seem to con- 
sist of glacial sand. Soon, however, granite and 
porphyry appear, and the ideal of a trout brook 
sings and tosses in a rocky channel by the roadside. 
Although no lofty mountains are in sight, the way 
leads continually upwards until a plateau is reached, 
where glimpses between the little crested hills 
reveal the fact of a considerable altitude by lower 
country seen beyond. Mountaineers saluted the 
stage as it passed, and occasionally a stop was made 
to deliver a bundle of groceries which had been 
ordered from Wellsville. Sorrier specimens of 
humanity are not frequently found than some of 
these people. The tobacco-stained stumps of teeth, 
the prevailing goat-beards, the ill-adjusted garments, 
and complaisant want of ambition in voice and 
manner, were sufficient to arouse some skepticism 
as to the herofying power of mountains. Their 
character is not so easy to learn here as in the 
South, hotels being so abundant that it seldom 
becomes necessary to live with the natives ; but the 
strong sense of personal dignity which remains as 
a product of the now senescent “code” gives the 
Southern mountaineer a certain piquancy and 
spirit which seems lacking here. 

Presently the road leads downward, following a 
general depression of the plateau; which change in 
contour in the Adirondacks always denotes the 
proximity of a lake. Soon the sheen of waters 
sparkled through the Tamaracks, and another turn 
in the road led to the sandy beach of Lake 
‘Pleasant, which curved away to the left and right 
in an are as perfect as the bay of Naples. Sage- 
ville, the end of the stage route, is the county seat 
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of Hamilton County. Two hotels, a few weather- 
stained houses, and three empty publie buildings in 
a green lawn, situated picturesquely between two 
pretty lakes, are all that a very brief stay dis- 
closed. The remainder of the journey was begun 
just as the sun was sinking after a day of rain. 
The country was opened a little by a few straggling 
farms. Here and there a line of smoke across a 
field led the eye to a man carrying a “smudge,” or 
bucket of smoldering pine chips and bark, used as 
a protection against mosquitoes ; and family groups 
were seen gathered on their porches in cireles, from 
the midst of which also rolled up volumes of the 
fragrant smoke. ‘The glow of the sun lingered and 
lightened Fish Mountain with a reddish and golden 
flush, tinting the soft clouds which played about its 
sides, and faintly illumining the fog-tangled stream. 
The valley closed in from either side, the hemlocks 
and balsams crowding nearer, until the road lay 
through a dense and gloomy forest, which would 
have been too dark for traveling in except for a 
weird light shed dimly by the moon over ragged 
clouds floating among the trees. In the distance a 
shimmering silvery streak disclosed Piseeo, and on 
the shore gleamed the dull yellow flame of a lamp 
from Rude’s hotel, the important landmark and 
very end of civilization in this region. 

Believing, with the Concord sage, that “ You can- 
not freely admire a noble landscape if laborers are 
digging in a field hard by,” camp life was decided 
upon as the only proper one for the wilderness. It 
was down in the cove by the balsams, on what is 
known as I[rondaquoit Bay, that we temporarily 
established the center of the universe, from which 
to radiate in search of enjoyment. ‘The events of 
trouting, with its attendant wettings and battles 
with the insect tribe, the abortive deer-hunts, and 
the whole round of great and small adventure, are 
but repetitions of experiences too common to war- 
rant description. But the beauty of the lake is 
always fresh and interesting. Itredeems the loss of 
the deer to sit and watch the water stretching away 
through nine whole miles of placid loveliness ; to 
see the wild ducks, ina merry, squawking company, 
playing, diving, and again swimming like mad all 
in a line around the solitary rock by the outlet; or 
to improvise a shelter out of an upturned boat 
against a sudden shower sent down from Panther 
Mountain, and to learn while lying there that the 
northern diver has a new note in astorm, unlike his 
common shrill scream. ‘There is a charm, too, in a 
quiet row by night under the shadow of the mount- 
ains, breathing the air as it comes heavy with the 
sweet fragrance of the balsam needles. ia frog, 
suddenly becoming aware of your presence, tumbles 
precipitately into the water, with a note almost 
human in its expression of surprise, and a moment 
later a deer bounds out from the lily-pads where he 
had been feeding. ‘The marsh, too, is one of the 
rare features of Piseco. ‘The stream issuing from 
the balsams winds down into the lake just visible 
over the feathery grass, and the marsh stretches in 
an even plain, broken only by a few bleached trunks 
of forest giants overcome by the silent power of 
water which too often had flooded here. A strange 
contrast is this between the wooded mountain and 
the level marsh from whose green sea one can 
at a single step stand ina virgin forest of lofty hem- 
locks and balsams. A majestic border, too, is this 
woodland, the graceful balsams lifting their dark 
green spires high above the rest, like minarets to 
Nature’s temple. And what a world of singular 
life in the marsh! The tall grass and rushes, 
‘road-bladed and narrow, round, flat, ribbed, and 
smooth, each with its own peculiar shade of green, 
wave and flash in the sun. Over their tops are 
tufts blending into a rich illusive veil of yellow, 
green, brown, and pink, some delicate as colored 
air, others in bunches like green elderberries or the 
fruit of the mountain ash. Here, too, are lily-pads 
—millions of green floating islands carrying their 
white and yellow blossoms. This is the chosen 
home of homes for the frogs ; and the air, too, is filled 
with gay dragon-flies poised on vapory wings above 
the grass and the lilies. ‘There is a mystery in the 
marsh, here as everywhere. It seems to propound 
Ecyptian questions, as if it lay between us and 
ome infinite world. There is a torpor, a stillness, 
a death-life, in it. When all is astir in the woods, 
when the waves chase down the bay, and every- 
where else is life and activity, still drowsily lies the 
marsh in a strange, unbroken rapture. 

On the utilitarian side, Piseco is important for its 
lumber. By a dam the lake waters can be raised 
six feet; and when the logs are ready the gates are 


opened, and the flood carries its burden down the | 
Up in | reply to all this objection. 


Sacondaga to the saw-mills at Glens Falls. 


the woods, a mile or two from the lake, are logging 
camps, where brawny, red-shirted Canadians in big 
boots cut down the timber in summer to be drawn 
out on skids to the lake in winter. Here they live, 
and eat, and sleep, with much unintelligible conver- 
sation in Canadian-French jargon, their only home 
all the year round being log huts shingled with 
broad sheets of hemlock bark. Poor comfort can 
life be to them ; and one fellow, glad to see some- 
body from the outer world, confessed that he “lived 
like a heathen.” To the sportsman Piseco will offer 
the customary attractions of trout and deer, and the 
wary, skillful hunter can occasionally secure a bear. 


ABOUT SOME BURIED TREASURE. 


By EpGar Mayuew Bacon. 


Baer it is not wise to borrow trouble, espe- 
cially for other people, but one cannot help won- 
dering what the Trench of a century from now will 
lo with the words of our current literature. 

A dead language, if properly embalmed, is not 
necessarily an object of aversion, especially if it be 
the language of a great people who added to our 
common store of thought; but a dead dialect is a 
thing from which we may properly and devoutly 
pray to be delivered. Those of the different 
States and Territories of the Union, of sections and 
even neighborhoods, have been marshaled in such 
numbers that when they pass away they will have 
to be buried in trenches—massed and indistinguish- 
able—and as each is shoveled into its final resting- 
place there will go with it the fame of some popular 
magazinist. 

The dialect author must, by the conditions of his 
work, belong to the ephemeral. It may be a com- 
fort to one who handles the delicate inflections of 
local speech with an antiquarian’s love (as another 
might touch old china) to feel that his reputation 
is so indissolubly tied with that of a collateral de- 
scendant of our mother tongue that in death they 
shall not be divided. ‘There have been stories of 
curio collectors whose desire was to be buried with 
their treasure ; and this may be the feeling of some 
who, in their zeal for phonetic novelties, fill magazine 
pages with words that are no words and phrases 
that no one can extract the meat from till he has 
used a foot-note for a nut-pick. 

Men are feeling more and more the limitations 
of time, and frequent complaints are made against 
those who would “waste time” in the study of 
Latin or Greek. But will the coming man have to 
master the long-forgotten tongues of the numberless 
negro divisions, of the Carolina Cracker, the Hood- 
lum, the Hoosier, the Creole, or the Moonshiner ? 

There is the author of “Meh Lady” and 
“Marse Chan.” He can appeal to your truest 
sentiments and is never sentimental—never spells 
his pathos with a “b,” as the manner of some is. 
To those who are accustomed to the sounds he 
transeribes, those soft, pleasant syllables of a black 
brother’s speech, there is nothing lost from the 
strength or beauty of his story. [Town to a de- 
light in the words and tones that recall to me one of 
the dearest friends of my childhood—an old negro 
nurse; but I wonder sometimes whether many 
Northern readers do not stumble often in reading 
them ; for, as printed, what can these words convey 
to my neighbor who had no such edueational ad- 
vantages ? Does he find comfort or edification in 
the words (?) “umph, umph!” or “eh, eh!” 
when these signs no more express what they are 
intended to represent than an Aztec hieroglyph tells 
to him who runs the lost story of aboriginal life and 
letters ? 

I do not write this because of a non-enjoyment of 
(so far as I understand them) the racy eccentricities 
of lingual variation. The motley in which English 
speech is often led out to execution strikes us as 
being much more picturesque than its every-day 
habit. Yet it seems a pity that so many bright 
young men and women, who have * talents,” should 
be signing their own death-warrants in dialect. If 
it fixed anything, or added a whit to the world’s 
accumulation of wisdom—or of folly—there would 
not be a word to say. We might not wholly ap- 
prove, yet could not object justly or remonstrate 
with confidence. But in a few decades the lingo of 
Captain Marryat’s stray negro will be as good and 
authentic (and longer read, because easier to un- 
derstand) than that of Uncle Remus or Uncle Billy. 
The differences of inflection will be lost, and in 
addition whatever is best and most worthy in the 
work will go with the vehicle. 

Doubtless a good many people will have a ready 
Did not Seott write 


dialect? Have not many of the greatest of our 
novelists availed themselves of the opportunities 
afforded by the richness of a burr or the musie of a 
brogue? What has Cable or Page, Harris or Miss 
Murfree, done that George Eliot or Burns or even 
Tennyson has not taught ? | 

It will not be necessary to point out that wha 
George Eliot and other great writers used as a 
foil, for artistic purposes, and Tennyson as an occa- 
sional exercise, they would not have been willing to 
have so bind the body of their work that the twain 
must sink or swim together. 

With Seott, Ramsey, Burns, Motherwell, or any 
of those who have crystallized the speech of a 
people whose words have been potent for many cent- 
uries, the record is not that of a dialect, it is rather 
an associated language. When the vernacular of a 
people has so developed that it furnishes within 
itself the material for forensic or literary triumphs, 
it has won its right to rank in the peerage of Babel. 
When one living epic, one worthy appeal from voice 
or pen in the cause of government, philosophy, 
science, art, or letters, comes to us in the idiom of 
the Goober grubber, or the Cracker, or the plantation 
negro (not written into that tongue by the art of an 
educated outsider, but as an indigenous production) 
then we may expect that that dialeet will live and be 
learned and remembered because of the good thing 
it conveyed. Even the music of old Greece would 
have died out of the world’s ears ages ago if her 
poets had not infused into it the vital impulse. But 
when the Hoosier “ gets education ” he drops his 
mispronunciations the first thing, and adds to his 
vocabulary of English uncorrupted, so that when he 
finally is sent to Congress it is frequently a difficult 
matter to recognize him as more extraordinary than 
the mass of his fellow-citizens. 3 

The author of “Jeanie Morrison” wrote in a 
developed or a developing tongue. Most of our 
Southern or Western petois collectors have simply 
gathered for the public a deteriorated article in lan- 
guage, specimens of a badly damaged vernacular. 
It is not fair to literature. When one or two exam- 
ples were presented, it was tolerable. 

The artists who thus enter the field of the min- 
strel, or of that (happily departing) humorist whose 
strength lay in the weakness of his spelling and 
grammar, are simply saved with a temporary salva- 
tion because of their superior art. And yet, appar- 
ently, one of the first questions asked of a young 
author who would become a popular magazine writer 
is this: ** Do you know how to abuse the precepts 
and disregard the examples of Johnson, of Murray, 
or of Brown, and invent new and unheard-of tort- 
ures fur the speech you were reared to respect. Do 
you solemnly pledge yourself to miss no opportunity 
to maim and disfigure the orthography of your teach- 
ers, and at all times to arouse in the breasts of your 
readers a suspicion that you never learned the rudi- 
ments of grammar? What is your answer?” If 
the applicant is an ambitious youth, he usually 
answers “ Yes.” Because, you see, that is the read- 
iest way to attract attention. 

Picking up Mallory’s “ King Arthur” the other 
day, the suggestion came (doubtless from some extra 
profane source) that if that delightful romance had 
been prepared for editorial acceptance to-day it 
would, in all probability, have clothed the vaunts of 
Launcelot with a Gallic brogue, made the singularly 
virtuous and exalted platitudes of Arthur rattle and 
hiss and tangle after the fashion of his native Wales, 
while Cornish, Celtic, Kentish, Manx, or Northum- 
brian peculiarities of several centuries ago would 
have rendered the whole work valueless to the liter- 
ary student—valueless because utterly unintelligible. 

I have ventured these reflections both as a warn- 
ing and as an appeal. Not professing to dislike 
dialect (I have, in fact, a great fondness for it, and 
beg that nothing which I have said may be misun- 
derstood as reflecting upon the great abilities of 
some of the authors I have mentioned), I yet think 
that the man who puts all his best work in such 
«a form makes the mistake of the merchant who 
trusts all his fortune in one leaky bottom, or the 
farmer who puts all his eggs in one broken basket. 

I do not like to think that the able author of 
“ Uncle Remus,” that the delightful chronicler of 
Cracker ways, that the genius who has made us live 
over with the Creole his old days—his golden age— 
will be unread because utterly untranslatable to the 
people of a near generation. 

As with prophetic second-sight I see one and 
another of those I enjoy drop into the darkness, I 
fancy I hear a wail like that of Con’s mourners, 
‘*Oh, why did he die, why did he die?” And the 
answer has the horrible brevity of a coroner’s ver- 
dict: An overdose of dialect.” 
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THE HOME. 
THE SHADOW CHASER. 


By Henrietta CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


ITH outstretched hands he saw his child-joys flee, 


And vanish with the passing of the day, 
Like ships that keep their course far out at sea, 
Nor heed the longing watchers in the bay. 
And glad youth found him following ardent-eyed 
The fleeting phantom that he ever lost, 
And all his eager manhood was denied 
The sweet reward such weary searching cost. 


Then came at last Life’s lord, sweet Death, and said, 
“QO loyal heart, well done : behold thy wage.” 
And, lo !—with fadeless beauty overspread— 
The shadow of his childhood, youth, and age. 
—[Seribner’s. 


LIGHT OPERA SINGING AS A WOMAN’S 
PROFESSION. 


By Epwarp IREN2us STEVENSON. 


OTHING is more natural than for a young 
woman who sings really well and who possesses 
a fair share of histrionic talent to believe that she 
could turn her pastime into a profession, her avoca- 
tion into a vocation. As Hamlet says. * Ay, Madam, 
it is common.” Exactly such experiences as church 
concerts, charity entertainments, a local reputation 
in some thriving tewn, will confirm the idea in her 
mind most lucklessly. Perhaps the tide of fortune 
setting against her may induce her to go on the 
light opera stage as a way of earning bread. At 
any rate, let us suppose that Clara or Margaret or 
Louise takes the step, with the best motives. Sooner 
or later she must find out the subjoined facets for 
herself. 

In the first place, the woman who would sueceed 
as a public singer must have a constitution like steel. 
She must be fairly superior to the headaches, the 
nerves, the pains, that are her heritage. Late hours, 
uninterrupted excitement, draughts of cold air, the 
fatigues of incessant travel (for her career must 
ordinarily begin, nowadays, by provincial wanderings 
with some traveling organization), and the smallest 
chances for general physical rest or recuperation— 
this may be called the skeleton framework of her 
lot. It is also impossible that she can keep about 
her domestic and home influences during the early 
seasons of her work. She is fortunate if she can 
sink back into them for a few weeks each summer ; 
and, alas ! how often have they lost their charm when 


be ill-sorted in the theatrical profession is fairly 
identical in its musical branch, and in certain 
respects enhanced. With her first step upon the 
boards these features must repel her, often disgust 
her. If they do not continue to do so, her own 
doom is sealed. Her manager may be a prelimi- 
nary antagonist. The gentleman of the representa- 
tion is too often the fellow of the greenroom and 
wings. The titled lady of the comedy is more than 
apt to discover herself as—his fit companion. Of 
the phases of moral peril from which no young 
woman, however discreet, can altogether separate 
herself, no discussion is here necessary. Undoubtedly 
the dramatic and musical profession has vastly en- 
nobled itself in these latter days. Pure men, pure 
women, by scores adorn it. Redeem it these can- 
not. The hindrance is inherent in art. Actual life 
in the walk, save perhaps at that ultra-high plane to 
which genius occasionally mounts, and on which it 
is measurably emancipated, is daily handling of 
much rank pitch. 

From a financial standpoint, take, O unbelieving 
and aspiring sister! the word of experience: better 
a telegraph-assistant’s post, a cashier’s desk in a 
shop! ‘The salary paid per week to a leading lady 
in a light opera company means, at first, either no 
profit or a very modest one at the year’s end; and 
after the recipient is established in her vocation, un- 
certainty too generally attaches to its continuance. 
Often it means none, for there be rascally as well as 
well-intentioned managers ; and a débutante’s labors 
do not often command much return. 

Then, too, be recollected the exposure in 
draughty sleeping-cars, or the chilled dressing-room, 
which suddenly causes voice to vanish. Courage 
and funds melt away together as recovery is de- 
ferred. Perhaps the contract with the X com- 
bination has been forfeited by the cruel stroke of fate, 
and another must be sought; possibly the mellow 
contralto or pure soprano is gone forever. Like a 
bubble, then, the young prima donna’s future has 
fled. And, with such a chance, the old, quiet life 
before it began has become intolerable, weary, flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. A black page of shame 
and suicide, longer than optimists or meliorists sus- 
pect, is part of the record of brief successes before 
the orchestra. 

Genius’ Oh, yes, genius does rise above these 
aceidents. That is, those geniuses of which we 
know, necessarily have so risen. But with such 
these observations have no concern. And how 
about those of whom we know not, because they 
reached no fruition and perished by the way? It 
is something like one chance in one hundred that an 
aspiring and competent young woman has talent in 
that eminent degree which just falls short of genius ; 


the mighty waves that broke with thunder on the 
outlying sands, sending waves far inland, that 
rolled out with the gentle murmur of the mountain 
brook. 

Suddenly a new note broke on the air—a baby’s 
laugh! All turned, to see running over the white 
sand a baby girl. How dainty! the tiny white, 
uncovered feet, the little arms swinging to balance 
the little body as she walked over the uneven sur- 
face. Suddenly she sat down and became absorbed 
in burying her feet in the sand. Gurgles of laugh- 
ter came rippling from between the parted lips. 
She was irresistible in her unconscious beauty. A 
lady got up and walked over to her, begging the 
mother’s pardon for intrusion. After a few min- 
utes’ conversation the baby sat in her lap, and the 
two became companions. The blue eyes looked 
fearlessly at the world, knowing neither stranger, 
distress, nor pain. It was bliss to see a soul that 
knew nothing of life but love and sheltering care. 
The world was a playground, and all men were 
brothers. 

The mother of the baby told the lady who held 
her that she was very anxious that the baby should 
go in bathing, but she greatly feared that the child 
would be afraid. Shock her she would not. How 
should she accomplish what she believed would 
benefit the child without neutralizing the good 7 

The lady looked at the baby a moment, and then 
said to her, ** Have you heard the ocean’s song this 
morning ?”’ 

A puzzled look came into the baby face as she 
looked at the questioner, who continued, ** Listen to 
the song,” and she pointed to the waves. At once 
the baby’s face cleared, and the blue eyes grew dark- 
er. “I do,’ sheanswered. I hear b—o—o—m,” 
prolonging the words in imitation of the sound 
of the wave sweeping outward. “See how loy- 
ingly the ocean is holding that man in her lap 
and rocking him to sleep,” and the lady pointed to 
a gentleman who was floating not far from the 
shore. A new, bright light came into the child’s 
face, and she nodded, while looking intently at the 
man, who rose and fell on the waves. 

“See the big ship coming in to bring baby good 
things from far, far off!” and the lady pointed to 
the sails that were plainly visible. Here she gath 
ered the baby closer to her, and held a long whis 
pered conversation with her, evidently about the 
ship, and then said aloud, ‘* Would you like this 
good ocean to kiss your dear little toes?’ The 
child sprang to her feet and turned excitedly toward 
the waves. The lady took her by the hand, and, 
when she reached where she thought the water 
would curl over the baby’s toes, stood still. The 
first wave did not roll in to where they stood. A 
look of deep disappointment passed over the baby’s 
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a chance in as much again that she possesses that 
priceless and immortal jewel itself. Looking back 
over the profession, one exclaims almost uninterrupt- 
edly, et preterea nihil !” 


face, and she looked up questioningly. The lady 
knelt down and beckoned to the incoming wave. It 
rolled in and curled gently over the tiny pink toes. 
“He tissed my toes! He tissed my toes!” cried 
out the silvery voice, as the baby danced with ex- 


she can experience this healthful relapse! If the 
“season” happens to be hurried and varied, she must 
now and then remain after the fall of the curtain or 
the performance which has so fatigued her, and go 
through a certain amount of rehearsal of another 


- 


citement. 


piece. Occasionally Sunday must be devoted to 
study or rehearsal on the stage. Church-going or 
any active participation in religious duty becomes 
well-nigh out of the question in the case of a suc- 
cesstul and popular young artist. She is lucky if 
the first day of the week is a day of perfect rest. 

Another discovery breaks soon upon her: that the 
demand on her voice for singing a comparatively 
difficult role two or three times in close succession, 
as occurred during her amateur days, is a different 
thing from the far more cruel, rigorous strain of an 
appearance seven times in each week in a principal 
part in a light opera like “ Patience,” “ Fra Dia- 
volo,” or the sprightly * Iolanthe,” with the required 
practice and study of parts thrown in. How many 
fresh and strong voices, little by little, succumb 
under this unweighed infliction of incessant use— 
no relaxation, no rest! What wonder that so many 
charmingly iridescent little stars twinkle a few years 
in the operatic firmament, grow dimmer and dimmer, 
und then—die out forever ! 

Furthermore, the concert or operatic stage is the 
most exacting of tyrants in engrossing time that she 
would devote to others. To carry on correspond- 
ence, to enjoy society, to busy herself in charity, 
except through her purse—these are pleasures to be 
intermitted. It will be difficult for her to get oppor- 
tunity to hear greater artists ; and should her career 
be successful and long, she will searcely have breath- 
ing-space to realize the pleasant and hard-won tri- 
umph before the hour for farewell is close at hand. 

The element of the associates which Margaret or 
Louise meets in her chosen profession has so long 
been a known fact that allusion to it here may be 
regarded as recapitulation. Everything that would 


A MORNING ON THE SANDS. 


HE sand stretched out in either direction for 

miles, while the surf, with its endless boom— 
swish—advanced and retreated, leaving the cool 
gray sand hard as a beaten road. Further in, 
reposing under the shade of the sheds erected by 
an enterprising hotel proprietor, or under the shelter 
of gay parasols, were various groups of people, 
awed, apparently, by the beauty and vastness of the 
ocean, tossing and heaving like the breast of a 
mighty god rebelling against a hidden power that 
held him in check. 

The water changed from blue to green, break- 
ing in foamy white on the shore. Away to the 
west it trembled in purple and crimson, and then to 
the golden hue of the distant horizon, against which 
lay the gray sails of an incoming ship, while the 
faint dark cloud curling against the sky where it 


touched the water told of the European steamer . 


bearing from our shores the pleasure-loving and the 
rest-seeking tourist. 

No sound broke the silence save that of waves. 
Each heart was communing with itself, feeling the 
infinity of God’s power and majesty in the vast- 
ness and beauty of the ocean, while the full meaning 
of that beautiful hymn of Henry K. White’s— 

“Rebel, ye waves ! and o’er the land, 
With threatening aspect roar ; 
The Lord lifts up his awful hand 


And chains you to the shore” 


—entered into their seuls, bowing head and heart in 
reverent fear betore the hidden power of the unseen 
God. Rising far out at sea, and gathering power 
as they near the shore, the watcher trembled before 


The next wave broke over her feet, and 
she cried out again, with shining eyes, “ He tissed 
my whole foot!” 

The next wave threatened to be higher, and the 
lady picked the child up to stand her further back 
on the shore. Looking down, she saw the print of 
her feet in the wet sand, and cried out, “See my 
toe-holes!” Her mother came up now and said, 
“Would you like to have the ocean kiss you?” 
“ He has tissed my toes, my whole foot, mamma,” 
she answered, with a face all alive with love and 
pleasure. “ Would you like him to hold you in 
his arms, and rock you, and sing to you, as he 
does to that gentleman?’ and the lady pointed to 
the bathers, among whom were several floating. 
“Es, ‘es!’’ she cried, slipping out from the lady’s 
hands and running toward the water. “ Well, 
he’ll like you best in your other dress,” the mother 
said. “Come, get ready!’ The baby came back 
and walked eagerly toward the bath-houses, appear- 
ing in her mother’s arms in the prettiest of white 
flannel waist and drawers, her cheeks like roses 
as she held her arms out toward the waves. Her 
father, a strong, athletic man, came out of the water 
and took the baby by the hand. She walked in till 
the incoming wave reached the shore, when the 
father held her up so that the spray dashed gently 
over her. The white arms and feet beat the air in 
an eestasy of delight, while the baby laugh made the 
missing note of sweetness in nature’s harmony that 
glorious morning. 

What a picture of God’s majestic power and his 
tender kindness '—the vast ocean bearing the mighty 
ship, the tossing waves that every moment seemed 
reaching out to destroy the shores that kept them 
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within bounds, and the tiny baby playing in safety 
on the crested waves upheld in the arms of a 


father’s love, fearless because she trusted. 


A SOLEMN RESPONSIBILITY. 


By Loutse Seymour Hoveunron. 


MID all the discussions of that ever fruitful 
theme, the domestic servant question, one phase 
of the subject seems to be entirely overlooked. That 
the duties of mistress and maid are mutual is gener- 
ally conceded, and few are the heads of households 
so thoughtless or so little conscientious as not to rec- 
ognize in some sort their duties in this regard, and 
to try, according to their light, to fulfill them. But 
if the women who stand in the relation of mistresses 
knew the facts with regard to the moral needs and 
the moral dangers of domestic servants, they would 
surely awake to a sense that something more is 
required of them than that they show due respect for 
the rights of the women in their employ; they 
would see, surely they would see, that the head- 
ship of a family including women-servants is a 
vocation no less solemn and hardly less responsi- 
ble than the vocation of motherhood itself. 

A very few figures will suffice to put the question 
in a clear light. In one of the London workhouses, 
out of 155 female inmates 105 came from the ranks 
of domestic servants. In the Home for Fallen 
Women, in London, out of 148 inmates 93 were 
from the same class ; and though the proportion in 
America is not quite so large, it is a sufficiently 
startling fact that in this country, in the ten principal 
penal or reformatory institutions devoted wholly or 
in part to women, a fraction less than one-half the 
inmates are taken from this class. 

How can these things be? Is it not a burning 
stigma upon the religion, the cultivation, the earnest- 
ness, the very womanhood of the women who are 
the heads of households, that there is no calling so 
dangerous, none from which so large a proportion 
of criminals and fallen women and paupers are 
drawn, as that which ministers to the comfort, to 
the very existence, of the home’ Is that highest 
calling of woman, wifehood and motherhood, only 
to be worthily and ideally fulfilled by the service of 
other women, offered at such a price as this? Can 
it be possible that to young girls, inexperienced, 
ignorant, unformed, there is not only no advantage 
in being brought into pleasant homes and into daily, 
almost hourly, personal contact with loving, gentle, 
large-minded women, but that such a life is fraught 
with especial elements of danger? For this is the 
impeachment—that the moral stamina of domestic 
servants becomes weakened by their service, that 
they fall a more easy prey to temptation, are less 
upright, less self-reliant, less provident, not only 
than their equals in other walks of labor, but than 
any other class of women whatsoever. This is the 
impeachment—that a young girl may more safely 
choose the most exhausting factory labor, the most 
unsheltered tenement-house home, the most acci- 
dental companionship, than to come into our own 
well-ordered, sheltered homes, and give us aid in 
our most holy ministrations. 

Oh, the pity of it, that the women who carry our 
innocent little children in their arms, and lavish 
upon them the warm affection of their impulsive 
hearts, are of all women most defenseless against 
the assaults of evil! Oh, the pity of it, the shame 
of it, that the women who daily, hourly, share our 
cares and minister to our comfort are not, in the very 
nature of things, and all insensibly, enlightened and 
elevated and ennobled by our mere companionship ! 
Oh, the shame and the never-ceasing condemna- 
tion of it, that any human soul should be admitted 
into that holy of holies, a Christian home, and 
go out thence more open to danger from the 
assaults of the world and of its evil than she was 
before! What is it that one woman ought to be to 
another, that the more enlightened and powerful 
ought to be to the ignorant and the weaker, that 
we mistresses have failed to be to the servants in our 
employ ? 

It is very generally believed that the prolific 
source of evil in the lives of all workingwomen is 
overwork and insufficient recreation, drudgery, and 
isolation. Effort is made in many places, by means 
of Workingwomen’s Clubs, Girls’ Friendly Socie- 
ties, and other such means, to bring workingwomen 
not only recreation, but companionship, and to open 
to them a wider and more inspiring outlook. Such 
societies, which flourish well among other classes of 
workingwomen, are apt to fail to meet the wants of 
domestic servants, partly because their hours of 
work are long. and partly because mistresses are 


inclined to be suspicious of interference on the part 
of those who manage these enterprises. But though 
every servant were a member of a Friendly Soci- 
ety or a Club which could provide for her reerea- 
tion, though every mistress were careful to exact no 
labor which would be an infringement upon her 
servant's personal rights, the mistress’s duty would 
not be done. It can never be done until she has 
come to such a view of her own responsibilities and 
privileges in this relation that no woman can enter 
her service, for ever so short a time, and not become 
a better, a stronger, and a purer woman for having 
been with her and learned of her. 


THE OUTWARD EXPRESSION OF 
INWARD GRACE. 


OMEN’S clothes are to a great extent the 
thermometer that indicates the nation’s pros- 
perity and culture. When women buy liberally, 
money is kept in cireulation, and the busy world is 
happy. When a late spring enables the majority of 
women to dispense with a spring wardrobe, and go 
directly from winter to summer clothes, there is a 
moan that is audible, and its waves reach the man- 
ufacturer, who sends back his ery of a ruined coun- 
try because of an unadjusted tariff. 

A woman expresses her nature in her dress, irre- 
spective of the amount of her income. It reveals 
her taste, her judgment, her refinement, her inde- 
pendence. In nothing does a woman so clearly 
show her individuality as in her clothes. And this 
individuality is not shown by her disregard of the 
fashion of the time, but by her adaption of the fash- 
ion to her purse, her position in the social grade, 
and her own figure, complexion, and carriage. To 
ignore these and adopt a certain fashion in color 
and cut for no other reason than because “ it’s worn” 
shows a woman without originality of thought, as 
conspicuous attire reveals a vulgar nature. The 
London “ Queen,” in an article on ** The Instinct of 
Dress,” says : 

“The fashion of buying all things ready made has 
been a blessing in many ways, but it has deprived 
women of the necessity of thinking out their clothes for 
themselves, and as investing them with some degree of 
their own personalities. The ‘ esthetic set’ were right 
when they set their faces against this enstom and de- 
clared that every woman’s dress should be an expres- 
sion of herself; but the mania for full bodices and 
skimpy skirts, huge hats and little handkerchiefs, de- 
feated its object, for all the maidens and matrons of the 
esoteric coterie were arrayed in the same fashion, so that 
while the individuality of their set was asserted energet- 
ically by their attire, their own personal entity was 
more utterly disguised thereby than it would have been 
by the most French and elaborate of ready-made cos- 
tumes. A woman who has the instinct of dress shows 
it when she buys a gown ‘off a peg’ just as much as 
when she plans and arranges every detail of her cos- 
tume after her own fancy. That a frock is pretty or 
quaint or fashionable is no reason that she should pur- 
chase it ; her test of it is, ‘ Does it look like me ?’ and 
though she may sometimes take a new departure, some 
new freak of fashion, which is unlike anything she has 
worn, but that yet approves itself to her as likely to 
suit her, she has the wit to know whether it will really 
mold itself to her, and utterly scorns the idea of being 
merely a dummy for the display of Mr. Worth’s last 
creation.” 


The real test question applied to clothes is, 
“ Do they look like me?” For a woman cannot be 
well dressed whose clothes are not a part of herself. 
To ignore the wsthetie law in life is to rob life of 
a large share of its righteous enjoyment. 

There was a time when certain women were not 
expected to be well dressed on any oceasion. The 
literary woman was expected to appear in ill-fitting 
gowns, ink-begrimed fingers, rumpled laces and 
collars, and a general appearance of the négligé. 
In fact, the more completely her toilet gave evidence 
of neglect the higher the grade of her genius. But 
the world has progressed. It no longer requires a 
uniform for its geniuses. The poet is no less the 
poet though he patronizes the barber; the editor 
can have an intimate acquaintance with the fruits 
of the laundress’s skill and yet write editorials that 
move men to thought and action. ‘The novelist will 
not destroy the possibility of a second edition if it 
is known that the cut of a coat or the fit of a gown 
is an important matter at the time of decision. 
The world recognizes that « man or woman may be 
a genius and yet not carry their angles in the world’s 
sight. There comes to mind vow a reception where 
a number of well-known people in the literary and 
artistic world are gathered together. There stands 


the conventional evening dress, nothing outwardly to 
separate him from the successful lawyer with whom 
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he is talking. Evidently both have consulted good 


tailors, and have been exact in their requirements. 
The literary wife bears no outward sign of the 
inward fire. She wears a white silk gown adapted 
perfectly to her peculiar style, and makes as pretty 
a picture as the wife of the lawyer, whose dress is 
more conventional, because the style of the woman 
is more conventional; either would have looked 
ridiculous in the other’s gown, though both gowns 
were of the same material. The woman of genius 
did not hide her talent because she used a part of 
her original mind to produce a gown suited to her. 
There was even a greater fitness when you thought 
that undoubtedly it was the same power of origi- 
nality that earned the money that bought the gown. 
Men and women emphasize their genius, not by the 
way in which they ignore the demands of life, but 
by the way they meet them and yet preserve the 
power and time to produce their own. 


PICKED UP. 

MAcARONI with ToMATOES is thus prepared : 
Turn half a pound of tomatoes into a saucepan, 
with a spoonful of stock or a bit of butter; let them 
cook until tender enough to pass through a coarse 
sieve or colander, then reheat, season nicely, adding 
afew drops of lemon-juice or vinegar, and pour over 
a flat dish covered with nicely boiled macaroni, not 
the pipe: that answers when it is to be eut into 
short lengths. Cover the surface with grated 
cheese and bread crumbs, put a few bits of butter 
over, and brown it before the fire or in a sharp 
oven. 


SprInacH SALAD.—Pick and wash some spinach ; 
steam ten minutes. Beat the yolk of an egg with 
a spoonful of mustard into a cup of sweet cream, 
add a teaspoonful of salt and sugar each, with two 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil and one of strong vine- 
gar. 


AspARAGUS SALAD.—Boil the asparagus in salt 
water; drain off the water, add pepper, salt, and 
vinegar. Arrange the asparagus so the heads will 
all lie in the center of the dish; mix the vinegar, in 
which it was put after removing from the fire, with 
olive oil, and pour over the asparagus. 

Kaa SALAD.—Put the crisp, bright green leaves 
of a head of lettuce into a salad bowl; slice four 
hard-boiled eggs, and add to the lettuce ; mince 
twelve capers and sprinkle over the eggs, and add 
either mayonnaise or a plain dressing made as fol- 
lows: Mix well together one saltspoonful of salt, 
one-quarter saltspoonful of pepper, and a tablespoon- 
ful of oil; pour over the salad, then add three 
tablespoonfuls of oil, toss the salad up lightly, 
and then add a tablespoonful of vinegar; mix 
lightly again, and serve. 


——_ 


Our YOUNG FOLKS. 


A HORSE AND HARNESS.’ 


By Rossirer W. RAYMOND. 


NCE upon a time, as I’ve heard tell, all the 
people in the world resolved to get together 
and raise a big shout, in order to see how much noise 
they could make, if every one did his best. But as 
the moment approached, each one said to himself, 
“I guess they won't miss me, there are so many of 
them; and if I shout with the rest, I shall not be 
able to hear. I believe / will just keep still and 
listen.” And so it came to pass that when the sig- 
nal was given, nobody shouted except an old, deaf 
woman, who, not being tempted with the desire to 
hear the rest, did her duty like a—woman, and 
yelled from the bottom of her lungs. All the rest 
were listening. I suppose that was the most atten- 
tive audience that anybody ever addressed. 

Now, I propose to-day, not the same arrangement, 
but a similar one; namely: You pretend that you 
have been ordered to shout, but have made up your 
minds not to do so; and I will be the old woman 
who makes all the noise. Only, as I said, this is a 
similar arrangement, not exactly the same; for I 
don't mean to yell. 

Perhaps some of you are thinking, * Well, he isn’t 
minister, and he won't give us adrysermon. We 
can afford to listen to what he says.” As to the min- 
isters, I must confess that while I hear a great deal 
In my 


Address at Richmond Hill, L. Children’s Day,” June 
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experience, sermons are interesting The minister 
is sure to say some things—perhaps a good many— 
that comfort me, or instruct me, or set me thinking. 
Suppose you had to talk twice a week for half or 
three-quarters of an hour to the same person; 
wouldn't it be remarkable if that person could say 
that you always managed to tell him at least one 
thing that really did him good ¢ 

“But ministers preach about the things that 
we know already.” I am not sure as to that. 
Perhaps—mind, I only say perhaps—you don’t 
know as much as you imagine you do. But assum- 
ing that it is true, what of it? Did you never hear 
conversation of this kind 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Sinith ; how do you do?” 

“I’m better now, thank you, Mis. Jones; but I 
suffer a good deal still. ‘That rheumatie pain will 
keep coming back.” 

* Always comes in the morning, or afternoon, or 
evening, don’t it—just when you don’t expect it 7” 

“Toe.” 

“T thought so.. Just like mine.” 

“You don’t say so; how interesting 

“Oh, yes; I've been a sufferer for years. I 
tried everything; red flannel, and ‘Turkish baths, 
and Radway’s Ready Relief, and homeopathy, and 
mind-cure, and rubbing, and porous plasters, and 
Allibone’s Anti-Rheumatie, and Perry’s Pain Killer, 
and What’s-his-name’s Inflammatory Destroyer—” 

“Do tell! How interesting! ‘Those are just the 
things J tried.” | 

“Yes; and finally Mrs. Johnson—she that was 
Louisa Higginbottom, you know—she has rheuma- 
tism awfully, and she recommended Dr. Hopkins ; 
and I must say he did me a great deal of good.” 

“Why, Dr. Hopkins is the one who is attending 
me now, and he has helped me too!” 

“You don’t say! How interesting! 
must be going. Good-by, Mrs. Smith.” 

“ Good-by, Mrs. Jones. Do callagain!” (* Now 
that® what I consider a truly satisfactory call. 
Mrs. Jones is so intelligent ; and her conversation is 
really interesting !’’) 

You see, Mrs. Smith Anew all about it before ; 
but she was interested in the subject. She liked to 
be preached to—about her rheumatism. 

If you think, however, that because I am not a 
minister [ will not preach, you are dreadfully mis- 
taken. If I were a minister, with plenty of chances 
to preach, 1 might be willing to let this one go. 
But a man who sits in his pew every Sunday feels, 
when he gets into the pulpit, as if he must use the 
opportunity, because he may never have another. 
So I am going to give you a sermon. 

Now, I will tell you what is in your minds. You 
are thinking, “ Oh, dear, if he has been so long get- 
ting to the text, what a terrible time he will take for 
the sermon!” Well, I will not waste any more 
time in telling you how short the sermon is going 
to be; but this I will say: Listen with all your might, 
and don’t lose any of it; for, the first thing you 
know it will be done. 

Beloved brethren, my text is in the first Epistle 
of Paul to Timothy, sixth chapter and sixth verse. 
(Put it down—1 ‘Tim. six, six !) 

“ Godliness with contentment ts great gain.” 

My sermon is like the Beast in Revelations: it 
has seven heads; and lam going to cut off one 
head after another; and when they are all gone, 
you will feel relieved. 

The seven heads are as follows : 

1. General Observations. 

2. Godliness. 

3. Contentment. 

4. Gain. 

5. Godliness without Contentment. 

6. Contentment without Godliness. 

7. Godliness with Contentment. 

And then comes the “ Finally, brethren,” which 
don’t count as a head at all, being the tail. 

I remark, then, first, that this text is part of a 
letter of good advice, written by a wise old man to 
a young one. ‘This old man’s name was Mr. Saulus 
Paulus—Saulus being his first name and Paulus his 
second. But folks nowadays, being pressed for 
time, call him Paul for short. What he said, he 
knew by experience ; and, more than that, every- 
body with eyes can see how true it is to-day. 
Henee, it is worth considering. ‘There goes my first 
head. 

Secondly, godliness is something inside of us. It 
is our own character—our virtue, our religion, our 
honor, our manliness. And it includes constant 
prayer and struggle to improve ourselves, and dis- 
content with everything selfish and proud and mean 
and ignorant in ourselves. So much for the second 
head. 


Well, I 
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Thirdly, the contentment of which old Paulus 
writes refers to things outside of ourselves—what 
we call our circumstances. Whether our clothes 
are as good as some other people’s; whether our 
folks live in as fine a house; whether our talents 
are appreciated ; whether we have to go without 
many things that we desire, or whether we get some 
of them (nobody in the world gets everything he 
desires—unless it is such creatures as the clams at 
Coney Island, who seem to be perfeetly satisfied to 
burrow in the mud; and even they are liable to be 
dug up and served to visitors on the half-shell— 
which I don’t suppose they like)—all these are 
questions of circumstances. Now, we know that we 
have a perfect right to try to better our circum- 
stances, and yet we are to be contented with them. 
How is that? The answer belongs to another head. 
Cut this head off. Three heads in five minutes! 

Fourthly, as to gain. You notice the text doesn’t 
say godliness with contentment would be right 
merely. It doesn’t say it is wrong for us to wish to 
better our condition. On the contrary, to have 
great gain is to better our condition; and the text 
says that if we want that, this is the way to get it. 
Good-by, No. 4. 

Fifthly, godliness without contentment is not 
gain. I don’t say it is not godliness, though it is a 
poor kind. God’s mercy and love are so great that 
he can get along with many people that we find 
it very hard to get along with. And these Chris- 
tians who are always discontented and grumbling, 
and complaining of their lot, and wondering why 
they are afflicted—no doubt they will be forgiven, 
for God can forgive anything; but what my text 
says is, that they can’t get ahead. There is no 
gain in it. Did you hear a dull, sickening thud 
just then ? 

Sixthly, contentment without godliness is worse 
yet; because that means to settle down just as you 
are, without any idea of a nobler, wider, happier, 
and more useful life. Let me give you a specimen. 
A friend of mine, who was, like me, a mining 
engineer, was traveling some years ago in the 
mountains of North Carolina, where many of the 
streams contain, scattered in the sand of their chan- 
nels, more or less gold—not so much, in most cases, 
as people wish and believe; but still enough to 
enable folks to make a little money at odd times 
by digging up the sand and washing it, to get the 
particles of gold out of it. 

One way of doing this is to hollow out a long log, 
so as to make a trough; then lay it with one end a 
little lower than the other; and then pile the gold- 
bearing sand and dirt at the upper end, and let 
water flow in upon it. The log must be rocked 
from side to side, as if it were a cradle with a baby 
in it. That makes the water, as it flows through, 
swash about and stir up and carry along the sand 
and earth, while the gold, which is heavier, sinks to 
the bottom ; and after a while, when the muddy 
water from the lower end grows clearer, showing 
that it has carried away all that it can, they take 
out the heavier portion that remains on the bottom, 
and find it comparatively easy to get the gold out 
of that. Such a trough is called by gold-diggers a 
“long Tom.” 

Well, my friend, traveling on horseback, came to 
a little valley with high banks, and a stream at 
the bottom; and, looking down from the bank, 
he saw at the water’s edge a long ‘Tom in operation. 
The power that rocked it was a little darky with 
one bare, black foot on each edge of the trough, 
and swaying his body to one side and the other. 
On the top of the opposite bank was a big white 
man, with a wide-brimmed hat sloueched over his 
eyes, sitting with his elbows on his knees and his 
chin in his hands, superintending. My friend rode 
down, forded the stream, and rode up the other 
bank past the superintendent. ‘“ Howdy!’ said 
he—which is North Carolina for ** Howdo you do ?” 

“ Howdy !” replied the big man, without looking 
up. 

- How are you getting along?” asked my friend. 

* Well enough,” answered the big man, very 
slowly, in a tone that was half drawl and half 
growl; “we ain’t got nuthin’, and we don’t want 
nuthin’ !” 

That was contentment without hope or energy or 
ambition or gratitude or prayer. The little darky 
—yes, the long ‘Tom—yes, even the dirt and the 
water—had more life in them than that; for they 
did at least move, and accomplish something. 

I'm glad I am through with this head of content- 
ment without godliness ; for I don’t like it. It is 
stupid and vulgar and empty. No gain in it—I 
should think not. ‘There is nothing at all in it. 

Seventhly, godliness with contentment is the 


rule for progress. If you lose your contentment, 
you will spoil your character. If you lose your 
virtue and honor, your contentment will be base. 
You must keep that kind of contentment which 
makes a man act and not complain. There are 
three classes of things to be encountered in this 
world : 

1. Those that we can’t help. These we should 
bear, without grumbling. 

2. Those that we can help. 
remedy, without grumbling. 

3. The remainder. At these we may grumble 
freely. Try it. 

Boys sometimes come to me, saying that they are 
getting along so slowly in life that they feel discour- 
aged. They have been one or two or three years 1n a 
store, and their salary is not much bigger than when 
they began, while some other boy that began in the 
same way has got far ahead of them. My best 
advice to them is, “Godliness with contentment.”’ 
Don’t lose your godliness (or, what is exactly the 
same thing, in its true sense, your manliness) ; and 
don’t complain so long as you have kept that. If 
you want to be promoted, do more than is required 
of you where you are. 

I know a lake in the West that is discontented. 
It just lies still, and never overflows, and its waters 
are bitter and useless. The white gulls fly over it, 
as they do over other waters; but merely from the 
force of the habit of their race; for they never find 
food in its barren depths; and by and by, when 
they are tired of flying to no purpose, they come 
meekly down into the fields and trot along in the 
farmer’s furrow, looking for worms and corn, just 
as if they were crows. That Great Salt Lake in the 
desert makes me think of people who grow bitter, 
longing to be in some other place without ever 
overflowing the place they are in already. A man 
who does that is nothing better than a puddle. 
There is no gain in that. 

How much wiser is the spring that, feeling an ambi- 
tion for greater things, says to itself,“ This basin is a 
good place to start from. Let me fill this first,” 
and, overflowing and gathering strength, and sur- 
mounting by patience every new obstacle, at last 
becomes a mighty river, and carries its wealth of 
clear, sweet water to the sea! Motion, progress, 
usefulness, overflow—these are godliness. Clear- 
ness, sweetness, purity—these are contentment. 
Godliness with contentment is the power of God 
with the peace of God. No wonder it is great 
gain. 

Finally, brethren, I find that in my last vigorous 
blow I have cut off, not only the seventh head of my 
sermon, but the tail also. There is nothing left, 
therefore, but the body of it; which I hope you 
will take home with you, and see if you cannot 
make it useful to the family. 


These we should 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
By F. C. MANvVEL. 


V. ENGRAVED GEMS. 


HE term “ gem ” is conventionally applied to an 
engraved precious stone, and the value of the 
gem in general depends more upon the artistic skill 
of the engraver than upon the preciousness of the 
material in which it is displayed. 
The art of engraving precious stones is called 


the “glyptie art,” and its history, which extends 


over a period of nearly four thousand years, is very 
interesting, and has been fully written. in a charm- 
ing style, by the Rev. C. W. King. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, in his “ Handbook of 
Engraved Gems.” While, on one side, gems are in 
close relation to the jeweler’s art, since it is gen- 
erally admitted that they are meant to be worn as 
personal ornaments, they are in reality, as ¢\-i-t- 
ing of miniature sculpture, more nearly allied vo the 
highest art, since there are no objects known which 
in so small a sphere call for such elegance of taste 
and perfect skill. The term minute sculpture is so 
naturally applicable to them that since the days of 
Greek art it has been usual to copy celebrated 
statues in this manner, and there can be little doubt 
that we have at present in this form the types of the 
most celebrated images of antiquity. 

Gems illustrate history and mythology, particu- 
larly those legends whence the poets drew their 
themes and which formed the grand repertory for 
the Greek and Etruscan artists, for on these early 
gems of Greek or Etruscan origin can be read, as 
in a book, the forms of their religion and the sub- 
jects of popular interest in politics, song, or fable for 
centuries. The lover of the classics finds nothing 
so congenial to his tastes as these little monuments 
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of antiquity, so filled with the spirit of the times 
from Which they come; they have the magic power 
to transport the scholar’s mind, through their con- 
templation, to the scenes and feelings with which 
his favorite authors have made him familiar. 

In all ages precious stones and engraved gems 
have been admired by men of taste, not only for the 
transcendent beauty of the color and the brilliancy 
displayed in these stones, but also for the art 
Alexander 
the Great was a noted patron of the glyptie art, and 
such an admirer of gems that he would allow no 
artist but Pyrgoteles to engrave his royal counte- 
nanee, and that only on an emerald. Mithridates 
was a great gem collector, and the gems and precious 
stones acquired by Pompey’s conquest of his domin- 
ions were the first that gave the Romans a taste for 
these precious objects. Julius Ceesar was an enthu- 
siastie collector of gems and other works of art, six 
cabinets of which he dedicated in the temple of 
his patron goddess, Venus Victrix. Augustus, 
Meecenas, and Hadrian were also gem collectors, 
and in the time of Pliny there was quite a rage 
for precious stones and gems, Roman _ senators 
vying with one another in the extravagant prices 
given for them. In modern times we find the 
Medici, Frederick the Great, Winckelmann, and 
Goethe devoting their attention to this exquisite 
branch of art. A century ago there was a rivalry 
between men of rank and wealth in England in 
collecting antique gems. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of 
Carlisle, the Earl of Bessborough, and Lord Percy 
were among the noblemen whom _ cultivated 
tastes induced thus to expend wealth on collec- 
tions of classical and archeological interest. In 
the last few years a fresh impulse has been 
given to their study by the publication of the works 
of the Rev. C. W. King, a distinguished authority 
upon antique gems, and an enthusiastic collector of 
them. His valuable collection, made between the 
years 1845 and 1877, comprising 351 gems and 
including specimens of ancient Greek, Roman, Sas- 
sanian, Gnostic, Assyrian, Phenician, Etruscan, 
Persian, Indian, and early Christian work, was pre- 
sented in 1881 to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in this city, by its President, Mr. John Taylor 
Johnston. This collection is conveniently placed in 
the south baleony of the grand hall, and will amply 
repay any one interested in this subject for an 
examination. The order of arrangement is Mr. 
King’s own, and the catalogue, which has been 
printed from his manuscript almost without change, 
is exceedingly interesting and valuable for its con- 
cise information regarding the subject in general, 
hesides being positively necessary for the proper 
enjoyment of the collection itself. The imexperi- 
enced observer may be unfavorably prejudiced with 
respect to the real importance of these gems by 
their insignificant appearance. It should be under- 
stood that really antique intaglios are almost 
invariably of the size best suited for setting in 
finger-rings. The signet was the end for which all 
engraved gems were destined by their very nature 
and final cause. 

It is a curious fact brought out by an examination 
of these gems, that physicians as a class were appar- 
ently the first to utilize the signet for business pur- 
poses, using theirs to authenticate their “ patent 
medicines.” For example. see description of No. 
82: “ An intaglio of neat Roman work, deeply sunk 
in a fine red jasper, has for its subject * Serapis’ on 
his throne, a long scepter in his hand, and at his side 
Cerberus. Its legend may be an adjuration to 
Hermes, conductor of souls to the god’s domains ; 
or else merely the name and profession in initials 
of the owner of the signet, as physicians’ signets 
generally bore their names, being used for the 
authentication of their preparations; and the god of 
the dead was the aptest patron for their art.” Also 
No. 124: “ Esculapius and Hygeia, standing side by 
side; he leaning on his serpent-twined staff; she 
feeding the serpent, her special attendant, emblem 
of life without end, the promised gift of the two 
powers. The inscription shows this to be the pro- 
fessional seal of Authemius, some physician of the 
second or third century, and which served, after the 
‘ashion of the times, to authenticate his nostrums.” 

erhaps the gem which will give as much pleasure 
‘8 any other is that numbered 181; it is “an 
unethyst of large size and beautiful color, and 
represents Psyche, on one knee, opening by stealth 
the ‘box of beauty’ intrusted to her by Proserpine 
to carry to Venus. As she lifts the lid a poisonous 
vapor escapes, that throws her into a swoon.” 
Besides its intrinsic merit, it is worthy of attention 
because it is one of the famous Poniatowsky gems, 


which name recalls, to those who are familiar with 
it, their interesting history. 

Hardly less interesting than the art in the cutting 
of the subjects are the rare specimens of some of 
the stones themselves and their richness of color. 
A finer specimen, for instance, than the lapis-lazuli 
of No. 31 could not be found in this city. The 
material of No. 85, to the nature of which the artist 
has ingeniously adapted his group of “ Nereus and 
Doris, moving lovingly together over the waves,” 
is a beautiful agate of two shades. On the dark 
ground of the stone the figures are placed, the 
transparent part being reserved for the water, which 
it perfectly represents when viewed by transmitted 
light. 

No. 104 is a Medusa’s head, expiring, the hair 
flying loose as if instinct with life; two serpents 
knotted under the chin. A magnificent work, of 
the best Roman period, but still more valuable from 
the rarity of the stone, a great peridot (topazius), 
almost in its native state of a hemispherical water- 
worn pebble. 

No. 199 is a solid ring of fine chaleedony, which 
has evidently been a modern Persian ring converted 
into an antique by the addition of the intaglio by a 
clever Italian forger of the last century; a very 
common and successful deception. 


THE TEN LITTLE SONGSTERS. 
By De Wrrr C. Lockwoop. 


EVEN wee birds on the limb of a tree 
Were singing and swinging as gay as could be ; 
Singing and swinging, flitting and fluttering, 
Chatting and spatting, twittering, sputtering, 
All in the best of good nature, of course, 
Till it seemed as though each little throat would get 
hoarse. 


Now when the gay frolic was about at its height 

Three strangers appeared and prepared to alight ; 
Three demure little strangers with sorrowful faces, 
Who sighed as they sat in the pleasantest places. 

“| am grieved,” said the eldest, with a sort of a wail 
Of distress, and a sad little shake of his tail— 

“]T am grieved to hear singing, see gladness and mirth, 
When there’s sorrow and trouble all over the earth ; 
When through the wide world there is hardly a nation 
Where some are not dying of thirst or starvation.” 


These words on the seven produced quite a shock, 

When up spoke the tiniest bird in the flock : 

“Tf people are suffering, and times are so bad, 

We should try to make every one cheerful and glad, 

Sing more and sing louder, it appears to me. 

So together ! chirrup, chirrup, chir-e-e-e ! !” 

All joined with a will, and their gladsome singing 

Set woods and hills and valleys a-ringing, 

Till the sound reached a lonely old woman in bed ; 

“ After all, life is still worth the living,” she said, 

“* While the sun is so bright and the birds so gay,” 

And their glad music cheered her for many a day. 

When the chorus began, the new-comers departed, 

And they seemed, as before, very sad and down- 
hearted ; 

But, strange to relate, ere they flew out of sight 

The three were a-singing with all of their might. 


OLGA OF ODENSE. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By Sara E. WItse. 


LITTLE more than one thousand years ago 

there lived in the city of Odense a little girl 
whose name was Olga. Her mother taught her to 
love dearly the city in which she lived, because it 
was named for the god Odin, whom they worshiped, 
Odense meaning Odin’s Sanctuary. 

Although neither Olga nor her mother had ever 
heard of the true God, they were very pious, and 
kept the Golden Rule in spirit without ever having 
learned the words. 

When Olga rose in the morning and saw the sun 
shining in at her window, she knelt in its bright 
light and prayed for help to be so good all the day 
that she need have no fear of Odin’s eye, which she 
believed the sun to be, and, instead of ever wishing 
to hide from Odin’s sight, she often gave thanks 
that she could never be lost to him. 

When she walked out and saw the great arch of 
blue sky overhanging Odense, she said : 

“T see the hat of Odin.” 

And when she saw pretty, feathery, white clouds 
floating overhead, she amused herself with thinking 


than work. 


that Odin was wearing his plumed hat, and perhaps 
was going to ride his eight-footed horse over the 
beautiful bridge which the rainbow makes. Olga 
never saw a rainbow without looking eagerly for a 
glimpse of the glorious riders whom she thought 
would go that way from earth to heaven. 

When the mists hung about the world, growing 
rosy at the rising or setting of the sun, this little 
girl would reach upward, wishing she might just touch 
the garmeht of Odin, which she believed the mist to 
be, and would often say to herself : 

“T see the garment of Odin; if I am good I 
shall some day see Odin himself.” 

One day Olga went with her mother to walk, and, 
hearing the wind sigh among the branches of the 
trees, she knelt and prayed: 

“QO voice of Odin! speak to me. Let me under- 
stand your words.” And, kneeling there, she listened 
breathlessly for some message from above. Her 
mother reverently knelt with her, and as they hope- 
fully listened some one gently said : 

* To whom do you pray. my sisters 7” 

And turning, they saw a venerable Roman priest 
also in the attitude of prayer. 

The mother of Olga answered: 

“We pray to Odin, that we may understand his 
voice.” 

The priest said : 

“One greater than Odin sends His message 
by me, bidding you worship Him, and Him alone.” 
Then the priest quoted from the sacred books of 
the Norsemen concerning Odin: 


“¢* Then one is born 
Greater than all ; 
He becomes strong 
With the strengths of earth ; 
The mightiest king 
Men eall him, 

Fast knit in peace 
With all powers. 
“*Then comes another. 
Yet more mighty ; 
But him I dare not 
Venture to name.” 


And, like St. Paul, the priest said : 

“Whom ye dare not name, whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him [ declare unto you.” 

The mother of Olga made answer : 

“ How may we know that there is one greater 
than Odin, in whose sanctuary we dwell ?” 

The priest asked : 

* What is that which shines above your head ?”’ 

* The eye of Odin,” promptly answered little 
Olga. 

* You say well, my child; but He who sent me 
made that eye—even God, our heavenly Father.” 

“Show him to us,” said the mother, “and we 
will worship him.” 

“Have you seen Odin, whom you worship ?” 
asked the missionary priest. 

“ Nay,” answered the mother; “but we see his 
garments, and live in the light of his loving eye.” 

* Ye do well to walk in the light, but I do assure you 
that I have a true account of One greater than Odin, 
who is the very light, and in this precious book you 
may learn of the true God whom ye dare not name, 
from the only one who ever saw his faee—Jesus— 
whose disciple I am.” 

The priest was so gentle, and spoke so reyerently 
of Odin, that the mother gladly listened while he 
read that which we call the “old, old story,” but 
which was quite new to the people of Odense, many 
of whom believed it and became earnest followers 
of Jesus. But this story will have failed in its pur- 
pose if it does not lead some girl who reads it to 
compare or contrast her piety with that of Olga of 
Odense, who thought lovingly and reverently of 
Odin whenever she looked in the sky, or felt the 
warmth of the sun, or heard the low murmur of the 
wind. And when she heard of One greater than 
Odin, she did not keep all her reverent thought of 
him for Sunday-school hour or prayer-time, but 
worshiped him and gave thanks every time she saw 
a flower he had caused to grow, or felt a good 
impulse rising in opposition to a bad one in her 
heart. Let us send some missionary into our own 
hearts and learn that there is much heathen coun- 
try there for us to subdue and bring into the king- 
dom for whose coming we are apt to pray more 
While thus looking within, learning to 
think charitably of the Norsemen and critically of 
our own spirit, we will remember that it was the 
Church of Rome which first sent missionaries to 
Denmark, and it was through the patient teaching 
and preaching of these devout men that God 
wrought the change whereby the sanctuary of Odin 
became a Christian city. 
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THE BURNT OFFERING.’ 


By LymMAN ABBOTT. 


LL Scripture is profitable, but all Scripture is 

not equally profitable for the young. Consid- 
ering how large a proportion of our Sunday-school 
children practically do no Bible studying except 
that which they do in connection with the Sunday- 
school lesson, considering that thus there are but 
fifty-two hours in the year devoted to the study of 
the great truths contained in the Bible, I should 
not myself have selected for one of those hours the 
first fourteen verses of the first chapter of Leviticus. 
The detailed directions to the priests respecting the 
manner in which they were to conduct an ancient 
and now obsolete ceremonial were unquestionably 
of value then, and they are of use now to the eru- 
dite Biblical scholar; but it is not possible from 
practical directions respecting the flaying of the 
burnt offering, the washing of the inwards, the loca- 
tion of the altar appointed for the offerings, and 
the like, to draw any practical spiritual lessons for 
the life of to-lay. I shall make no attempt to do 
anything of the sort. I advise the teacher of this 
lesson to make no such attempt, but, passing by all 
the details of this chapter, to devote himself to the 
elucidation of the great truths of spiritual experi- 
ence of which these verses give, though but faintly 
and feebly, a suggestive hint. 

Sacrifices date from the very earliest period of 
human history. ‘They have been known to all 
nations of antiquity. Some scholars have, indeed, sup- 
posed that they were originally divinely ordained of 
God in the creation, and that the sacrificial systems 
scattered over the globe have descended and degen- 
erated from this original divine symbolism. Other 
scholars have supposed that Moses, under the divine 
direction, took that method of the expression of 
religious experience which was common to his age, 
and is indeed common in all lower forms of human 
experience, and organized and shaped it; and this 
seems to me the more probable opinion. As Jesus 
Christ took baptism and the Passover and re- 
modeled them into Christian ordinances, so Moses 
took the sacrificial expressions of veneration and 
adoration common to humanity, and gave them 
a new direction and a new and deeper signifi- 
cance. 

However this may be, it is unquestionably the 
fact that he organized a system of sacrifices with 
elaborate and minute directions. These sacrifices 
he divided into three general classes: sin offerings, 
dedicatory offerings, and thank offerings. The 
system was preserved throughout the Old Testa- 
ment history, with, however, more or less of varia- 
tions and lapses. Regarded as an expression of 
penitence, piety, and gratitude, a failure to fulfill the 
requirements of the sacrificial law was rightly re- 
garded as indicative of an irreligious spirit ; much 
as toxlay we regard the habitual abstinence from 
any form of church service as an indication of an 
irreverent and unworshipful spirit.” To be deprived 
of the privilege of this national method of expres- 
sion of piety was among the calamities incident to 
exile. ‘To possess that privilege, and to abound in 
sacrificial expressions of deyout experience, was a 
prominent element in the glowing pictures of relig- 
ious happiness and national prosperity painted by 
the Hebrew poets.® 

It is the constant tendency of the human mind, 
and one of the indications of its degenerate condi- 
tion, to transfer its attention from the inward ex- 
perience to the outward symbol ; from the real truth 
to that which expresses or stands for the truth; 
from the life to the language. In the degeneracy 
of Israel this change gradually took place. First 
the priesthood, and following them the people, came 
to place great importance upon the outward cere- 
monial, and to forget its spiritual significance. Then 
followed a gradual degeneracy of the ceremonial 
itself ; the offering of the maimed and halt and blind 
upon the altar of the Lord. The experience having 
ceased to exisi, the expression ceased to be full and 
potent. Then followed prophetic denunciations, not 
merely of the spiritual decadence, but of the very 
forms and ceremonials which the Mosaic law had 
prescribed. The priests were “ rulers of Sodom ;” 
the people were * people of Gomorrah ;”’ the obla- 
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2See Psalm Ixvi., 15; Isai xliii., 23. 

8 Hosea iii., 4; lsa.. xix., 21; lvi., 7; Zech., xiv., 21, 


tions were “vain oblations;” incense was “ an 
abomination ;” the Lord was “ full of burnt offer- 
ings of rams and the fat of fed beasts; the burnt 
offerings were not “acceptable,” nor the sacrifice 
“ sweet.” 

Allthis was preparation for a new and spiritual 
revelation of the truths shadowed forth in the Old 
Testament ritual, and for the new and diviner ex- 
pression of the experiences of which that ritual was 
a symbolical and semi-material utterance. At the 
time of the coming of Christ the Mosaic ritual had 
already practically ceased to exist. It is sometimes 
said that Christ abolished the ceremonial law ; the 
fact is, however, that though bullocks and doves 
were still sacrificed in the temple, the sacrificial 
system had ceased to have any significance. It was 
as truly a dead language in Palestine as the Hebrew 
is a dead language in America to-day. Christ em- 
bodied it in new forms, and opened the way for a 
new and better expression—better, because better 
fitted to the new and spiritual epoch of his Church’s 
history—of the same experiences which, in the wil- 
derness and in the early temple, were expressed by 
the system of offerings. 

Though the symbol has changed, the life remains 
the same. The old thought is translated into a new 
and better language, but the fundamental idea un- 
derlying the Old Testament system of offerings 
underlies also the New Testament liberty of expres- 
sion. If this be true, then we may look into the 
Old Testament system of sacrifices to find, if not a 
portrayal, at least a suggestion, of all that is essen- 
tial in Christian experience. 

1. First comes the sin, or trespass, offering; an 
expression in solemn symbol of the truth that a con- 
dition precedent to acceptance with God is some real 
sacrifice for sin offered both for the believer and by 
the believer. It is offered by the believer by and in 
Christ; on him hath God laid the iniquity of us all; 
through his suffering and death we enter into pardon 
and peace ; our great sacrifice has been once offered 
to bear the sins of many, and it is through this 
offering that we come into the adoption of the chil- 
dren of God. But it is also offered by the believer 
who comes to God only by way of repentance and 
self-sacrifice ; only by the way of genuine sorrow for 
sin and a ready relinquishment of everything sinful ; 
who comes only as he is willing to take up his cross 
daily and follow Christ; only as he is willing to 
eut off the right hand, pluck out the right eye, if 
need be, to be worthy of the Christian name. The 
experience of penitence, of willing self-sacrifice, and 
of trust and confidence in and through the sacrifice 
of another is the first element in Christian experi- 
ence. 

2. Second comes a self-dedicatory offering ; the 
giving of one’s self to God. It was natural that 
men in an early age should suppose that the gods 
ate and drank like men; and, even when emanci- 
pated from this lowest form of fetish error, that 
they should still suppose that the gods would be 
pleased by an offering of pleasant food and the burn- 
ing of an incense giving forth an agreeable odor. 
These offerings were made partly to please and 
gratify the gods, but a profounder feeling underlay 
much even of the heathen symbolism. There was 
in many cases a sincere and genuine desire to 
express consecration to the Deity, and this was 
expressed by consecrating to him the best and 
choicest of one’s possessions, under the Old Testa- 
ment ritual; the first-fruits and the best of the 
herds and the flocks. This was, however, but an 
expression. The profound experience which alone 
gave the burnt offering any value was that expressed 
in our hymn, 


“Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
"Tis all that I ean do.” 


It was that expressed by Paul in the exhortation, 
“T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, whieh is your rea- 
sonable service.” This, then, is the second element 
in Christian experience: a complete and entire 
giving of one’s self, one’s time, one’s talents, one’s 
abilities, one’s property, everything that one has, 
everything that one is, to God; that God may do 
with it as it seemeth to him best. 

3. The third offering was eucharistic—a thank 
or praise offering. This forms the subject of next 
Sunday’s lesson, and it will, therefore, be sufficient 
here to say that the third and the consummate 
flower of Christian experience is that of joyous 
thankfulness to and sweet rest in God. 


1 See Isa. i., 10-14; Jer. vi., 20; vii., 21-24; Hosea vi., 6; 
Amos v., 22; Micah vi., 6. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


AX offering is what we give to express our affec- 
tion, or our contrition for an act that caused 
suffering or sorrow. Sometimes this offering is a 
word, sometimes a gift; but always, to be a true 
offering, it must come from the heart, it must mean 
all that it seems to mean. If one gave a diamond 
to another simply to gain a favor, or to make a dis- 
play, or in return for a gift, because he did not 
wish to receive without giving in return, the gift 
would be robbed of its real value, for the value of 
the gift is onlyin proportion as it expresses love. 

Who would wish to express love by a gift that 
was not perfect? or who would give a gift that 
was not the best he had to offer, whether its money 
value was great or small? You remember the 
offering of Cain and Abel to God. If Cain’s offer- 
ing had been voluntary, had been the expression of 
his love for God, had been offered in a spirit of 
gratitude to God for his goodness and graciousness 
to man, surely it would have found favor in God’s 
sight. Cain’s action shows that his spirit was not 
right. God’s question to Cain reveals God’s meas- 
ure of an offering: “If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted?’ Not the sacrifice, but the life, is 
the real offering to God. If Cain’s heart had been 
alive with love to God and brotherly kindness to 
man, he would not have murdered his brother. 

We do not to-day carry the first-fruits of the 
herds, the first-fruits of the garden, as an offering to 
God ; we carry gifts, but they differ from the gifts 
carried to the first tabernacle, as the tabernacles of 
to-day differ from the tent erected by Moses at the 
command of God in the wilderness. The same 
God rules, and the same love in the hearts of God’s 
children seeks expression. ‘The gifts we offer must 
be voluntary gifts, as was the burnt offering carried 
by the Israelites to Aaron and his sons in the 
temple. 

A little girl who saves her pocket-money to carry 
to Sunday-school, to help educate a girl in the 
school in China, or to help support a teacher in 
China who is trying to educate the children there 
to a knowledge of better things, carries an offering 
to the Lord, and it is acceptable as the heart and 
interest of the goer goes with the gift. A little 
boy who earns money, and uses it to give help or 
comfort to another, carries his offering to God, and 
it is acceptable if it is a heart offering. The boy 
or girl who uses a voice to give pleasure, uses it as a 
gift from God, gives an offering to God. Every- 
thing we do, whether it is a kindly word spoken, or 
an act that costs sacrifice and self-denial on our 
part, if done because we are God's children and for 
God’s children, is an offering to the Lord. 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt has just given an ex- 
pensive building, fully furnished, for the use of the 
young men connected with his railroad. ‘That is an 
offering to the Lord. A young working girl gave 
fifty cents to help send another working girl who 
was ill to the country. That was an offering to 
the Lord. It is the heart that gives the offering 


value. 


THE UNITY OF SPIRIT.’ 
By THE Rev. JAmes G. RoBERTs. 


‘* Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.”’ 
—1 Cor. xii., 4. 


HEN the Apostle wrote his First Epistle to 

the Corinthians, the Church was rent with 
faction. One cause of dispute was the comparative 
merits of its different teachers. Another cause of 
dissension was the spiritual gifts bestowed upon 
individual members. Instead of using these gifts 
in the blessed work of building up the Church, they 
used them to gratify their personal pride and 
ambition. Every one tried to exalt his peculiar 
gifts above his brothers. The endowments of the 
Spirit of God were made the occasion for strife. 
There is no greater proof of the deep depravity of 
man than the manner in which he has perverted 
the holiest things to his own selfish ends. In the 
case of the Corinthians, the inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit were turned into means for selfish aggrandize- 
ment. 

The Apostle rebuked this unholy temper of the 
Corinthian Christians, and showed to them the 
folly of their dissensions. He did it by revealing 
the great principle of union—that these different 
gifts were but the manifestations of the self-same 
Spirit; that notwithstanding these outward differ- 
ences, there was an underlying unity; that they 
were members of one body, parts of one whole, 


1Sermon preached at the ordination of the Rev. Edwin 38. 
Pressey in the Rockaway Congregational Church, June 19,1888. 


July 26, 1888. 


and therefore they should live together in harmony 
and love. 

Through non-observance of this prineiple, the 
Church, from the Apostles’ day to this, has been 
split up into parties and sects. The children of 
the heavenly King have been divided into hostile 
camps ; the pilgrims to the same blessed home have 
quarreled by the way, while the lovely fruits of 
peace and charity have perished amid the storms 
of controversy. 

I shall show in this discourse, first, that there 
must be diversities among Christians, and, secondly, 
that these diversities are the ground of a living 
unity. 

First, there must be diversities among Chris- 
tians. Diversity is a law of nature. This world 
is an endless diversity of rock-built mountains, deep 
valleys, wide-spreading oceans, flying clouds, 
rushing streams, dashing cascades, silent lakes, 
barren wastes, and fertile plains. How various its 
forms, appearances, and colors! How rapid its 
changes! What varying scenes do the words spring, 
summer, autumn, suggest to the mind! At no two 
moments is this world the same. Change is 
written upon all things. Hills, streams, clouds, 
skies, are ever changing. ‘Then, too, how diversified 
are the productions of earth! What countless 
varieties of trees and plants and flowers! Go forth 
into the fields and woods on some bright spring 
morning, when all nature is putting on its beautiful 
robes, and what a tangled web of beauty greets the 
eye! What an endless succession of color and of 
form! And yet, among all the flowers that spangle 
the scene, there are no two in all respects alike ; 
among all the leaves that clothe the forest, there are 
no two which exactly correspond ; among all the 
blades of grass which spring from the earth, there 
are no two which are alike in every particular. It 
is this diversity which makes the world so beau- 
tiful. How monotonous and dull would this world 
be if all things were of the same color and form ; 
if every tree were the exact pattern of every other 
tree, and every flower the exact color of every 
other flower! It would be prison fit only for con- 
demned criminals. 

The same diversities exist in the animal kingdom. 
Think of the varieties of insects, birds, beasts, 
reptiles, and fishes! What innumerable races be- 
tween the insect which floats unseen in the sun- 
beam and the elephant which roams about in tropi- 
cal forests! Still, every one of these countless tribes 
has its peculiar instincts, habits, and mode of life ; 
every one pursues a different course, and finds its 
happiness in the gratification of its peculiar wants. 
No two tribes are alike, nor do any two individuals 
of the same tribe exactly correspond. So, too, 
among all the race of men there are no two alike in 
form, feature, and expression. What a difference 
between the white Caucasian and the black 
Hottentot! ‘The minds of men are as different as 
their bodies. In some the intellect predominates, 
in others the imagination, in others the conscience, 
and in others the practical understanding. Some 
are cool and phlegmatic in temperament, others are 
fervid and sanguine. In some the sterner and 
more manly qualities predominate, in others the 
yentler and more lovely straits excel. 

It is not the object of Christianity to destroy any- 
thing that really belongs to human nature, but to 
purify and elevate it. The divine power is put 
forth, not to reduce our individual characteristics to 
a dead level, but to quicken and to make them more 
sharply defined. ‘The Gospel imparts new life to 
every power of the soul. The Holy Spirit works in 
us in order to bring all our faculties into harmony 
with one another, and all with God. Hence his 
operations will be different in different minds, al- 
though the result will be the same—regeneration, 
new life. The philosopher will continue a philoso- 
pher after his conversion. He will still search into 
the causes of things, will dwell in the lofty region 
of abstraction, and will find his chief delight in the 
contemplation of the deep and fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, and in harmonizing them with 
the reason. ‘The man of powerful imagination will 
not lose it by becoming a Christian. It will con- 
tinue its flights, but will be purified by the vital 
power of godliness. He will dwell on the more 
imaginative and poetic themes of Christianity, and 
will move in altogether a different sphere from the 
other. The matter-of-fact man will remain so after 
he becomes a Christian. His chief delight will be 
in the practical duties and doctrines of the Gospel. 
The loving soul will live on love, and will merge all 
the other doctrines into that of love; while the 
man in whom the conscience bears sway will delight 
to illustrate the laws of eternal justice. Every one, 


the Apostles themselves. There was the warm, 
energetic Peter, the upright and pure James, the 
deep-thinking Paul, and the tender, loving John. 
In their writings, though inspired by the same 
Spirit, the peculiar and individual characteristics of 
each are manifest. Every one of them brings be- 
fore us a different phase of Christianity. It was 
given to Peter to enforce the great truth of self- 
sacrifice ; to Paul to announce the doctrines of faith 
and grace, and to proclaim the spiritual law of 
liberty ; to James to declare the eternal laws of 
morality as embodied in the Gospel; and to John to 
show that the central idea of Christianity and of 
God is love. None of them embraced the whole 
Gospel; but each gave prominence to the truth 
which was most in accord with the bent of his own 
mind. 

All truth is in Christ. He is the great central 
Sun. All that the Apostles did was to reflect the 
rays of light which their different characters fitted 
them to reflect. Each of them gave prominence to 
the truth which was most in harmony with his own 
mind. 

So long as there are diversities of mind there 
will be diversities of thought. So long as men are 
constituted differently, they will have different views 
in regard to Christianity. One man will give more 
emphasis to one truth of the Gospel, and another to 
another truth. This is as it should be. If all the 
Apostles had thought and felt the same, we should 
have had but one side of the Gospel; but now we 
have it in all its glorious fullness. 

The white light is the embodiment of all colors— 
the red, blue, yellow, green, orange, violet, and 
their compounds. It is the nature of the flowers to 
separate the light into its various colors. ‘They 
do this by absorbing some of the rays of light 
and reflecting others. Every flower refleets that 
color or colors which its nature adapts it to re- 
tlect. If all the flowers were constituted alike they 
would be all of one color. If all were of the same 
nature as the blue violet, we should have none but 
blue flowers ; or the red rose, we should have none 
but red flowers ; or the yellow buttereup, we should 
have none but yellow flowers. But God has given 
to the flowers an infinite variety of constitutions ; 
hence our flora contains flowers of every tint and 
hue. In this way we learn something of the won- 
drous beauty that is treasured up in the light. So 
God has constituted the human race with minds and 
natures different, in order that each one may reflect 
some ray of the Sun of Righteousness, and thus we 
may learn something of the wondrous depths of 
wisdom and love which are treasured up in Him. 

Again, there must be diversities among Christians 
from the nature of Christianity. It is, like its 
Author, boundless, fathomless. No one but its divine 
Founder has been able to embrace it in all its 
lengths and breadths. If we were to extract all 
that is true and beautitul and good from every fol- 
lower of Christ in all the ages, and combine them 
into one, even then we should not have a perfect 
Christianity. Hence, before there can be anything 
like a comprehensive knowledge of Christianity in 
the Church, there must be great diversities. No man, 
however wise and great, can master all the sciences. 
One science is more than any man can fully master 
in a lifetime. Hence, before there can be anything 
like a complete knowledge of science among men, 
there must be astronomers, geologists, chemists, 
botanists, physiologists, and metaphysicians, who 
shall devote all their energies to their respective 
sciences. It is only in this way that mankind can 
upproximate to a complete knowledge of science in 
all its branches. 

No one human mind can comprehend the science 
of God. It is too high, too deep, too broad. As 
well try to crowd the Atlantic Ocean into a thimble ; 
as well attempt to build walls around the boundless 
sea of light as to endeavor to comprehend with the 
finite mind the infinite lengths and depths and 
breadths of Christianity. One age, one branch of 
the church, may obtain a knowledge of one truth, 
and another of another truth; and in this way the 
church may approximate to something of a eompre- 
hensive knowledge of Christianity. 

This seems to be the providential plan by which 
God is educating mankind into a knowledge of him- 
self and of his truth. The Christians of the first 
period of the church illustrated and developed the 
great doctrine of sacrifice: they lived and died for 
their Master; they counted all things but dross for 
the excellenecy of Christ. The church of the next 
period evolved the great doctrine of the Godhead— 
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to give emphasis to the doctrines of grace. 
these were so taught as to ignore human personality 
and responsibility, God roused up others, who gave 
prominence to the opposite truths. In the dark 
ages when religion had become a mere form, the 
Mystics were sent to teach men concerning spiritual 
union with Christ. Afterward, when human works 
were exalted far above their true position, Luther was 
raised up to proclaim the doctrine of justification by 
faith, And now God is educating his chureh into 
the doctrine of Christian toleration and charity. 

The various denominations and sects have some 
great truth which God has given them to proclaim 
and enforce. To the Calvimist he has given the 
doctrine that he is Sovereign Lord of heaven and 
earth; to Arminians, that man is a free, responsible 
being ; to Catholics, the umitty of the church; to 
Congregationalists, the rights of the individual econ- 
science and the spiritual law of liberty. Nay, further, 
God has arranged it that the individual Christian 
shall not be a repetition of the same thing over and 
over again, but a component part of the living 
unity—the church. He has assigned to every one 
a particular work to do, which is not only essential 
for himself but for the entire church. It may be 
that God has given him a particular truth or feeling 
to express in his lite, whereby the whole body of the 
faithful may be edified. In this way Christianity 
is made a living spiritual power within the human 
race. 

The great evil of the church is not that there are 
diversities of thought and feeling among its members, 
not that there are different divisions of Clristians 
bearing different names ; but that each seet thinks 
that its particular truth is the whole truth; that it 
is all right and others are all wrong. The great sin 
of Christians is a lack of a large and generous char- 
ity. This makes them intolerant; leads them to 
attribute wrong motives to those who differ from 
them in opinion, and anathematize all who will not 
be east into their mold. ‘Take away selfishness from 
the church, and difference of opinion will be no bar- 
rier to Christian love and fellowship. 

This brings me to show, secondly, that these 
diversities are the ground of the living unity of the 


church. Every living unity is made up of things 
dissimilar. There is no unity toa sand heap. It 


is only an accretion of similar particles, which are 
separated as easily as they are brought together. 
There is no unity in a flock of sheep. It is simply 
an assemblage of similar things. There must be 
dissimilarity before there can be unity. The white 
sunlight is a unity made up of different colors. The 
rainbow, that scarfs the black cloud, reveals the dif- 
ferent colored rays which compose the one light. 
How different the red from the blue,and the blue 
from the yellow, and the yellow from the red! and 
yet together they make up the unity of light. The 
air we breathe is a unity of three different gases— 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon—each one greatly dif- 
fering from the other. ‘The tree is a unity, and yet 
how diverse the elements which enter into it! How 
different the roots from the trunk, the trunk from 
the branches, and the branches from the leaves! The 
human body is a unity, though composed of hands, 
feet, eyes, ears, head, heart, lungs, stomach, mus- 
cles, nerves, bones, sinews, flesh, and blood. All 
these dissimilar parts form the one body; every 
part performing its peculiar function in harmony 
with the rest. ‘Take away any part and the unity 
is broken—only a fragment remains. 

This law of nature God has made the law of his 
church. Every age, every denomination, and every 
individual Christian, guided by the same spirit, 
have been illustrating and enforcing different 
truths of Christianity. Every one has contrib- 
uted a living stone toward the spiritual temple 
which the Great Builder will one day complete 
amid shouts of Grace! grace unto it! In that 
glorious edifice will be found every truth thought, 
every pure feeling, and every earnest purpose of all 
the followers of Christ in all the ages. 

The great bond which binds these diverse forms 
and creeds and rituals into a living unity is the 
spirit of love. I know that Christian love is often 
blinded, warped, and wrongly directed, often so 
obscured by prejudice as hardly to exist at all. Yet 
love has been the distinguishing feature of all the 
followers of Christ. Without this no one can be 
said to be his disciple. Without the spirit of Christ 
we are none of his. Love is the beginning and end 
of the Gospel. It gives value to all other gifts. It 
is the more excellent gift. It is more than all 
tongues, more than knowledge, better than faith, 
better than works; for it alone gives value to these. 
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The Apostle says, “ Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
And though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge, and though 
I have faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity,I am nothing. And though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I 
give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.” Love is the bond which 
unites the whole family of God in heaven and upon 
earth. If a man do not give evidence of Christian 
love, no matter what his creed may be, whether 
orthodox or unorthodox, he is not a Christian. But 
if he manifest the spirit of love, though his knowl- 
edge may be weak, though he may be in many 
errors, though he have not the other gifts of the 
Spirit, yet he has the more excellent gift, and there- 
fore we must receive him as a brother in Christ. 

We learn from this subject, first, that we are not 
to judge men so much by their outside creeds as by 
their spirit and life. If the creeds of to-day were 
to be the standards, then we would have to condemn 
most of the great and good of former ages. They 
did not see the truth as we see it. The great Au- 
gustine held to many things which were superstitious 
and erroneous. He fully believed in baptismal 
regeneration. ‘To get over the difficulty of the peni- 
tent thief’s conversion and salvation without baptism, 
he supposed that in some way he was baptized with 
the water that flowed from Christ’s side when the 
spear was thrust into it. He also held dogmas in 
regard tothe power of the Pope and efficacy of the 
church which seem to us monstrous and false. And 
yet he was one of God’s great lights, a blessing to 
the church in all ages. 

Perhaps there has been no one since the days of 
the Apostle John who drank more deeply into the 
spirit of Christ than Fénélon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray ; and yet he was a zealous Catholic, and fully 
believed in the superstitions of that church. Not- 
withstanding, he was one of God’s chosen, not be- 
cause of his errors, but because the spirit of love 
was bestowed on him in full measure. God’s 
chosen are to be found in every fold. In the dark- 
est times and in the most corrupt ages of the church 
there have been those who, amid manifold errors, 
have still lived a life of love—a life hid with Christ 
in God. 

Secondly, we learn who are our enemies. They 
are not Catholics, not Calvinists, not Arminians, Old 
Theology nor New Theology men. Doubtless all 
these, as well as ourselves, hold to many things 
which only the light of eternity can make clear. 
But our true enemies are sin—the world-spirit, the 
Satanic nature in you, in me, and in all. These are 
the things which we are to fight to extermination, 
giving no quarter nor asking any. Would to God 
that Christians had showed half the zeal in their 
warfare against sin that they have in devouring and 
destroying one another! Long ere this would the 
hosts of the Prince of Darkness have been seen re- 
treating from the field. 

My brethren, let us learn from the failures of the 
past to cherish a large spirit of charity for all our 
brethren. While we as Congregationalists hold to 
the equality of the brotherhood, and that every 
Christian is a king and priest unto God, while 
strongly maintaining that the conscience is above 
the decisions of popes, councils, synods, and as- 
semblies, let us never forget that the Church of 
God in heaven and upon earth is one. We are one 
army of the living God, and, though marching under 
different banners, the banner of Immanuel floats at 
the head of the host. We have one Father, one 
Saviour, one Holy Comforter. We have but one 
enemy—Sin; one purpose—Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and good-will to men. 
We have but one home, even the home which God 
hath prepared for them that love him. 


It is as supreme a folly to talk of a little sin as it 
would be to talk of a small decalogue that forbids 
it, or a diminutive God that hates it, or a shallow 
hell that will punish it. Sin is registered according 
to heavenly measurements of holiness and majesty. 
—| Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D. 

‘You may be nearer to Christ than you think. 
Those men who went stumbling along the road to 
Emmaus, weeping and mourning that their Christ 
was gone, poured into his very ear the tale of their 
bereavement. They told him of their trouble—that 
they had lost Christ ; and there he was talking with 
them! Inthe midst of their deep grief there was 
their victory, and they did not know it. 


FRANK QUESTIONS FRANKLY 
ANSWERED. 


pore year a committee of the Baptist Union, 
charged with the consideration of questions 
relating to the missions of that body in Turkey, 
addressed a number of letters to those connected 
with mission work in that empire. Among these 
was one to the Executive Committee of the Bithynia 
Union of Native Evangelical Churches. Ten ques- 
tions are asked, which cover the whole ground most 
thoroughly, and special request is made that the 
answers be frank and full. “ Do not fear of offend- 
ing us by being too plain. Our people desire to do 
right. Help us to know what is right.” The 
answer of the Committee is in the same spirit of 
Christian candor and courtesy. The whole corre- 
spondence is intensely interesting and instructive, 
but too long for insertion here. The fifth question 
is the most important, and the answer gives in a 
nutshell the principle that should govern in all 
matters of interdenominational relations. 

“ Question. Is it, in your judgment as a Committee, 
a duty which we owe to Jesus Christ to quit Turkey 
entirely as Baptists ?”’ 

“ Answer. To the fifth point in your question, the 
question of duty that you put to us, you don’t expect 
us, of course, to answer as from the standpoint of 
theology, since you are better acquainted with that 
than we are ; however, if the question is put to us 
with reference to our own particular case and circum- 
stances, and you mean to say that you desire to 
learn whether we, knowing our own circumstances, 
consider that the duty you owe to Christ is 
to maintain a mission in the midst of the Evangel- 
ical Armenian Church, or to quit that which you 
have already begun, we would say, humbly but 
emphatically, that we consider it your duty to quit 
it, for it will not strengthen the church, but, by 
dividing it, it will weaken the body of Christians for 
whose success we believe you pray as earnestly as 
for the success of any other body of Christians who 
labor for the conversion of men to Christ. For we 
also feel, as you say in your letter: ‘ In Jesus Christ 
we are brothers ; in him we are all one.’ We are 
sure you as firmly believe that there will be as much 
joy in heaven over one sinner converted to Christ, 
and who makes his covenant with us in our way, as 
over one who makes his covenant with you in your 
way. But allow us to say, dear brother, though 
with the deepest grief, that these gentlemen whom 
you are supporting among us have been acting and 
preaching as if they believed that the greatest joy 
in heaven will be when men turn from the Congre- 
gational to the Baptist denomination. ‘Their over- 
zeal for the propagation of the doctrine to which 
they have attached themselves has led them to do 
things, and to do them in a way, we believe, they 
would not have done if they had allowed their zeal 
to be governed by Christian judgment and modera- 
tion ; but as it is, men preached to by missionaries 
of such convictions, when persuaded to attach them- 
selves to the new preaching, naturally assume a 
position toward their former brethren which, to say 
the least, is not edifying, for they soon begin to 
look upon those who are not immersed as upon 
heathen. The consequence is division of already 
small and feeble congregations into sections mu- 
tually hostile, which awaken the contempt of out- 
siders, a result ruinous to their internal prosperity 
and external influence.” , 

Then follow a number of instances showing how 
this has been the case in different churches and 
communities over the empire. The seventh ques- 
tion, in regard to the possibility of harmonious 
co-operation between the two denominations, calls 
forth the following : 

“ If, in the prosecution of missionary work as it 
has been carried on hitherto by your representatives 
here, it is indispensable that the peculiar doctrine of 
baptism be so strongly insisted on, we would, in all 
candor, say, Brethren, for Christ’s sake, leave us 
alone. But if, in the prosecution of evangelistic 
work among us, it is possible to cease to make the 
peculiar doctrine by which you are named the 
all-controlling doctrine, and that to lead men to 
Christ be not taken as meaning to lead men to adopt 
this or that denominational view, so that no doctrinal 
difference will hinder us from working together, 
hand in hand, and as true brothers in Christ from 
sitting at one and the same table of our Lord (even 
though some are dedicated by sprinkling and some 
are immersed on profession of faith), in the same 
way as we stand and pray together before his throne 
of grace, we would say, Come, by all means! The 
discussion of a method of co-operation would be 
unnecessary ; our people will be your people: 


yours the work, the joys, the sorrows; yours the 
glory. If there be a crown, we will share it with 
you, be it of precious stones or of thorns.” 

There is little need of comment. At the annual 
meeting of the Western Turkey Missions, held at 
Constantinople last May, Professor Wilkinson, of 
Rochester, a member of the Committee of the Bap- 
tist Union, said that the Committee would report 
adversely to the continuance of the Turkey Mis- 
sions. Itis an omen of good for true Christian 
fellowship when those of different denominations 
can, in such a spirit of candor and courtesy, meet 
and consider questions affecting the deepest convic- 
tions of each. E. M. B. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATISTICS. 


HE “Congregational Year Book” for 1888, 
which will be issued in August, will give thefol- 
lowing summaries. ‘These additions, removals, and 
gains, it should be remembered, cover a period 
extending in several of the States to two years, and 
in others to various fractional parts of more than 
one year: 


Churches: whole number..................... 4,404 
127 
Members: whole number......-................. 457,584 
on confession. .................. 41,156 
total [150 not divided|.......... 67,530 
38,044 
apparent 
ain {actual, comparing totals|......... 1.205 
ifference {due to inaccurate reports). .. 7,08) 
Families reported................................ 268,775 
Sunday-schools : 551,001 
gain in members.......... ...... 29,704 
average attendance.............. 24,719 
1 united with the Church from..... 1S.300 
benevolent contributions of...... . $162,012 

BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCHES: 
For the year 1887 only......................... $2,095,485 
Of which for Foreign Missions................. $19°404 
* Chureh Building................. 122,590 
** Home Missions.................. 436,577 
151,698 
Sunday-schools.................. 28,986 
Ministerial Aid.................. 
137,731 
Home 5,078,980 


AGAINST SUNDAY WORK. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


PERMIT me, through your columns, to call the atten- 

tion of labor organizations in all parts of our coun- 
try to the fact that millions of petitioners—individuals 
and organizations—have recently asked Congress to 
forbid Sunday work in its mail and military service and 
in inter-State commerce. A bill for that purpose has 
been introduced in the Senate by the Chairman of its 
Committee on Education and Labor, Senator Blair. 
The Central Labor Union of New York, the Knights 
of Labor Council for Chicago and vicinity, the Mail 
Carriers’ Assembly of New York, and other labor organ- 
izations, and the Presbyterian General Assembly, the 
State Sabbath-School Conventions of New York, Mis- 
souri, and Kansas, and many churches, have all adopted 
the following resolution in substance : 

** Resolved, That we indorse the petition to Congress asking 
it to stop Sunday work in its mail and military service and in 
inter-State commerce. ”’ 

Every labor organization in the country and every 
humane and religious organization is invited to adopt a 
similar resolution and forward it, with statement of the 
number of members in the organization, and whether 
the vote was unanimous or nearly so, attested by signa- 
tures of the officers, with place and date, to Senator 
Blair at Washington. A pamphlet containing the argu- 
ments for this reform that were presented to the Sen- 
ate’s Committee will be sent free to the secretary of any 
labor organization on application to the undersigned. 

Ours is a wheelbarrow government, which moves for- 
ward in new reforms only when pushed by the people 
from behind. If the workingmen push together on one 
handle and Christians on the other, the Senate will 
hardly tip the new bill on to the refuse heap, but let 
go forward to enactment. Wixpur F. Crarts. 

74 East Nrinetieta Sr., New York. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua and Sunday- 
School Assembly held its annual session at Northampton 
last week, with an attendance of about 200. Bishop 
J. H. Vincent was present and presented the diplomas. 

—Farewell services were held in the old Congrega- 
tional church at Ridgefield, Conn., on Sunday of last 
week. The Rev. Mr. Leete, the pastor, preached a 
historical discourse. Although the erection of the 
church was begun in 1773, it was not completed for 


July 26, 1888. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


twenty-five years, as the people became sadly reduced by 
the war of the Revolution. e church was within direct 
range of General Tyron’s guns in the battle of April 7, 
1777, and the village hotel, a few rods to the east, still 
has imbedded in one of its corner posts a cannon ball 
from one of the British guns. 

—At the Lake View Assembly at Framingham, Mass., 
July 16 was “ Denominational Day,” and | meet- 
ings were held by Congregationalists, Methodists, and 
Baptists. At that of the first named the Rev. George 
M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary of the genre 
Sunday-School Union, spoke of his work and said : 
“ There are 7,000,000 children of school age in the land 
who are unreached by the influence of the Sunday- 
school. These are the ones who can be reached and 
impressed. All denominations want to go to work in 
this cause wherever there’s a chance, and let church 
comity take care of itself. The church needs the Sun- 
day-school as much as the Sunday-sehool does the 
church.” At the Methodist gathering the Rev. R. L. 
Greene, of the People’s Church, Boston, spoke upon 
“The Duty of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
Romanists.” 

—The annual summer gathering of the Unitarians of 
New England will commence at The Weirs, N. H., 
August 1, and continue four days. Among the speakers 
engaged are ex-Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin, ex- 
Governor Connor and Judge William P. Whitehouse, 
of Maine, ex-Mayor Greenhalge, of Lowell, Mass., the 
Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York, and others. 

—The Rev. J. A. Hodge, D.D., of Hartford, Conn., is 
the chairman of a committee of seven ministers and 
three laymen appointed by the last General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church (North) to “attend the 
annual sessions of the Presbytery of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, on the last Thursday of August of this year, to 
serve as advisory counsel to our brethren at the organi- 
zation of the synod of Brazil, the future general assem- 
bly of that great empire.” Dr. Hodge will sail for 
Brazil with the other members on August 1. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—A meeting in the interest of the New York Chris- 
tian Mission was held at the headquarters in Eighteenth 
Street last Thursday. Charles N. Crittenden presided, 
and addresses were made by the Rev. J. M. Bruce, 
Judge Marcus Norton, Miss Beecher, who is “0s 

ood work among the Chinamen, and by a converte 
hinaman. 

—Garrett E. Winants, a wealthy citizen of the 
Bergen Point section of Bayonne, N. J., and a member 
of the consistory of the Bergen Point Reformed Church, 
has presented the church organization with 310,000. 
In making the gift he expressed his desire that the 
amount should be invested as a reserve fund. 

—The State Sunday-School Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania held its sessions at Williams Grove last week. 
Nearly 10,000 Sunday-school workers were present. 
An interesting feature was the presence of several hun- 
dred Indian boys and girls from the Government Indian 
Training School in Carlisle, who delivered speeches and 
sang songs. 

—The Rey. Dr. Hoffman, Dean of the General The- 
ological Seminary in this city, preached at Grace Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, San Franciseo, on July 2, 
when the memorial window to John L. Van Mehr, the 
first rector of the parish, was unveiled. 

—Mr, Albert Tower, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a short 
time ago gave $60,000 toward paying for the new Christ 
Church of that city, and he has just given an additional 
$25,000 for a new tower for the chureh, making his gift 
$85,000 in all. 

—A number of volunteer Sisters of Charity from 
Syracuse, N. Y., will soon go to the Island of Molo- 
kai to take charge of the female lepers of Hawaii. The 
Rev. Father L. L. Conrady, for fifteen years a priest 
among the Umatilla Indians of Oregon, has left Van- 
couver for missionary work at the same settlement of 
lepers. 

—The Rev. E. B. Parsons, D.D., has resigned the 
gre of the Presbyterian church at Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., to accept the position offered him at Williams 
College. During his pleasant pastorate of twenty 
years, three hundred and seventy-eight have been re- 
ceived into the church, three hundred and five of them 
on profession of faith. 

—The Universalist Church of the Messiah of Phila- 
delphia is to erect a new edifice at the corner of Broad 
Street and Montgomery Avenue, at a cost of $125,000. 

—The Indian Training School at Carlisle has just 
sent seventy-five of the Indian children who have 
spent five or more years at this institution to their 
homes. Some went to Montana, some to Idaho, others 
to Arizona, New Mexico, Indian Territory, Nebraska, 
and Dakota, pees fifteen different Indian 
agencies. This party of Indian youth was the bright- 
est crowd of boys and girls ever sent out by this school. 
So much confidence was placed in them that they were 
allowed to return to their Western homes without an 
escort, something never before done in the history of 
the school. 

—The trustees of the New York Cathedral have 
invited all architeets to compete for the design of 
the proposed building, which they will endeavor to 
make the finest on this continent. They have prepared 
instructions for those wishing to compete, which they 
will send to applicants with maps showing the site and 
its surroundings. They are not desirous for elaborated 
plans from competitors, but sketches. The material for 
the exterior will be granite, marble, or other durable 


stone, and no inflammable material will be used in its 
construction, as the idea is to make it fireproof and 
as nearly indestructible as possible. The wealthiest 


people of the county, the committee, are interested in | 


this as a national and not as a sectarian enterprise, and 


have freely promised their support to the — All | 


communications should be sent to the See 
copal), 29 Lafayette Place. Architects’ sketches must 
be handed in by December 15, 1888. 

—In the United States Circuit Court last week Judge 
Wallace signed the decree overruling the demurrer of 


ouse (Epis- 


the Church of the Holy Trinity of this city in the action | 


brought against them by the United States for import- 

ing the Rev. E. Walpole Warren under contract. A 

judgment for $1,000, the full penalty, and costs will be 

entered immediately against the church. The case will 

= be appealed to the United States Supreme 
ourt. 


CANADIAN NOTES. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN JAY.! 


This is an important addition to Ameriean_bio- 
graphical and historical literature. John Jay, as 
the authori marks with great justice and diserim- 
ination, though not castin a heroie mold, nor mak- 
ii: ¢ & luminous mark upon the page of history, bore 
conspicuous part in the making of our nation, and 
left a strong impress upon the character of our 


institutions. In private life pure and honorable, in 


—The Niagara Assembly is the Chautauqua of Can- | 


ada. Its situation is a beautiful grove on the shore 
of Lake Ontario, near Niagara. The special pro- 
gramme will extend over two weeks. The work done 
will be very similar to that done at the original Chau- 


up their abode on the new encampment, which has the 
appearance of a flourishing village. 

Rev. W. A. McKenzie, B.A., Presbyterian 
minister, Grafton, has accepted a eall to Brockville, 
and will enter upon his new charge early in August. 

—In the North Scotia Methodist Conference there 
was a warm discussion respecting the “ Third Party,” 
and condemning the Dominion Government for not 


—- A considerable number of persons have taken | 


making the Scott Act more workable. A resolution in | 


favor of oe was adopted almost unanimously. 
—Dr. Lavell, the Warden of Kingston Penitentiary, 


publie life conscientious and capable, he everywhere 
inspired the fullest confidence and the highest re- 
vard. Had he possessed a larger emotional nature 
he would have belonged in the first rank among 
American statesmen. It was merely his lack of 
imagination, of poetry, of humor, which kept him 
from being a great popular leader. Well born and 
well bred, his surroundings as well as his temper 
made him conservative, but this conservatism never 
bordered on Toryism. The fact that he avoided 
Toryism indieates the depth and firmness of his 
republican principles. Living in New York, the 
majority of his influential neighbors were Tories. 
General Greene estimated that not more than one- 
third of the real estate belonged to those who 
favored the American cause. Nevertheless, Jay 
was from the first enthusiastically devoted to Inde- 
pendence, and willing to adopt any measure, however 
radical, which would further its interests. On the 


_approach of Howe he even favored the policy of 


recently stated in a Sunday-school address that of fifty- | 


eight convicts recently received, two-thirds of them | 


were under thirty years of age, and only one was over 
fifty. Thirteen were under twenty, and fifteen were 
under twenty-five years of age. He had carefully 
questioned thirteen as to the causes which led to their 
ruin, and he found that disobedience to parents, bad 
company, and neglect of Sunday-school observance had 
brought them to their present unhappy condition. 
—The British Methodist Episcopal Conference 
(colored) has just met in Toronto. Two ministers 


were ordained. It was decided to set apart 310,000 for 


missionary purposes, to be applied thus : South Amer- 
ica, 34,000; United States, 32,000 ; Canada, 34,000. 
This is the first occasion on which any appropriation 
has been made for United States work. There are 
10,000 members in Canada. 

A memorial tablet in memory of Mrs. Clara 
Wilkes Currie, wife of the Congregational minister 
who was sent from Canada as the first missionary 
to South Africa, was erected in the Congregational 
church, Brantford, Ontario, Canada, July, 1888. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


Walter M. Barrows, D.D., until recently one of the seere- 
taries of the Home Missionary Society, has accepted a call to 
the Second Church of Rockford, Ill 

—M.J. Morrison, who has been successively President of 
Olivet College and of Drury College, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Christian Evidence at the College of Marietta, Ohio. 

—G. A. Foss accepts a call to Brentwood, N. H. 

— James Walker died in West Chelmsford, Conn., July 15. 

—H. F. Cochrane accepts a call to Bloomingdale, Mich. 

-S. B. Forbes, of Rockville, Conn., has written from 
Europe resigning his pastorate. 

“Ww. J. Gray has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Fort Scott, Kan. 

—W. A. Thomas, of Conway, Mass., has resigned. 

—E. F. Goff accepts a call to the First Church of Aurora. 


—J. T. Matthews was recently installed as pastor of the 
church at Blossburg, Pa. 
W. W. Fay accepts a call to Westboro’, Mass. 
—B. F. Baker accepts a call to White City, Kan. 
Sidney Stone, of Ada. Minn., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


-George Lamb, after a pastorate of five and a half years, 
has resigned his charge of the Stone Church, R-msen, Oncida 
County, N. Y. 

—W. H. Dexter accepts a call to the First Church in 
Thompsonville, Conn. 

—J. F. Williams accepts a call to the Elmendorf Church of 
Kingston, N. Y. 

—J. B. Cherry has been installed as pastor of the church 
at Brooklyn, Mich. . 

—Jacob Weidman has received a call from the First Chureh 


of Clifton Heights, Philadelphia. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—E. J. Roke has been chosen rector of St. John’s Church 
(P. E.), Rockville, Conn. 


St. Peter's Church (P. E.), Smyrna, Del. 

—J. 1. T. Coolidge. D.D., of the Chureh of St. John the 
Evangelist (P. E.), Hingham, Mass., has resigned. 

H. Morgan, of Holy Trinity Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the rectorship of Christ 
Church, Bay Ridge, L. IL. 

—The report that the Rev. Dr. George T. Dowling. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was to be called to sueceed the Rev. Dr. 
Armitage in the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of this city 
is now said to be incorrect. 

D. L. Waldo, Pastor of the Disciples’ Chureh in Rock- 
ford. Ill., died on July 12. 

—J. H. Holden, of Middlesex, Me., has accepted a call 
from the Universalist church, Amherst, Mass. 

—John F. Lloyd, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, died in Middletown, Conn., July 14. 


burning the city of New York rather than allow 
the British to take possession of it. This, however, 
was when he was still a young man. The 
conservatism of his views showed itself, not in 
the fearless measures of the “ Committee on Obser- 
vation,” but in the Constitution adopted by the 
New York State Convention. “ Jay believed that 
those who owned the land should rule it, and the 
legislative authority was accordingly vested in an 
Assembly and Senate; the former to be elected by 
voters possessing freeholds valued at twenty shillings 
per annum, the latter by those whose yearly 
landel income amounted to one hundred pounds, 
New York currency.” It is such faets as this that 


bring out the sharp contrast between the democracy | 


of to-day and that of a century ago. If it were 
accepted as a political axiom to-day that “ those 


_who own the land should rule it,” there would be in 
New York City but 8,000 voters instead of 200,000! 


It is only by reading biographies like this that 


_ students of history can come to a clear knowledge 
of any epoch. A general history contemplates 


mankind in the mass, and this method is utterly 
inadequate for the comprehension of the individuals 
who composed the mass. The study of an indi- 
vidual throws more light upon the character of the 
mass than does the study of the mass upon the 
charaeter of the individual. No historical survey 
is complete without both. It is for this reason that 
Whitelock’s “ Life of Jay,” written in an interest- 
ing if not a brilliant style, and with a profound 
knowledge of the epoch in which Jay bore a 
prominent part, will form a welcome addition to the 
library of any student of American history. 


GREAT FRENCH WRITERS.* 


lt was a happy inspiration of a Chicago publish- 
ing house to bring out in English translation a 
series of literary biographies and studies now being 
issued im Franee under the title of “The Great 
French Writers,” and which will supplement for 
American and English readers the well-known 
series of * English Men of Letters”’ in our own lan- 
cuage. These monographs, condensed into volumes 
of moderate size and prepared by thoroughly com- 
petent writers, present portraits of the French clas- 
sics, both contemporary and more remote in point of 
time. The French have an uncommon genius for 
literary portraiture, a happy faculty of analysis and 
characterization ; and a series of volumes like this 
conveys something more than information about 


: and criticism of French writers—it is itself an im- 
—G. W. Dame, Jr., accepts an election to the reetorship of | 


portant disclosure of the French literary genius. 
It is safe to say that any work of this kind done in 


_ France will be better done than anywhere else in the 


world. Such a set of books has become a necessity 
with intelligent readers. The great French writers 


| The Life and Times of John Jay, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs under the Confederation, and First Chief Justice of the 
United States. With a Sketch of Public Events from the Open- 
ing of the Revolution to the Election of Jefferson. By William 
Whitelock. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2 (reorge Sand. By E. Caro. Madame de Sévigné. By Gas- 
ton Boissier. Both volumes translated by M. B. Anderson. 
(Chieago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1 each.) 
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from Racine to Hugo are in the hands of intelligent 
readers of our own language; but trustworthy knowl- 
edge about their lives and characters has heretofore 
been to a considerable extent inaccessible. This 
new series will supply, therefore, what may be very 
properly called a popular need. 

The two initial volumes which have now been 
issued confirm from different points of view what 
has just been said. ‘They deal with George Sand 
and with Madame de Sévigné, two women of won- 
derful gifts but of utterly dissimilar character and 
genius. M. Caro could not have wished for a more 
interesting or varied subject than that offered him 
by George Sand’s character and career. He devotes 
comparatively small space to biographical detail, and 
concerns himself mainly with the development 
of the novelist’s genius, with the influences which 
formed her mind, and with the peculiar character 
and quality of her work. It is a long time since we 
have happened upon any characterization of a writer 
at once so interesting and so adequate. The long 
series of Madame Dudevant’s novels are most hap- 
pily and skilfully generalized under a few heads, 
and one is made to feel those qualities which are 
common to them all. There is no attempt to con- 
ceal those passages in the life of George Sand which 
have been the subject of such a vast amount of gos- 
sipy writing. On the contrary, M. Caro makes very 
clear the peculiar defect in her character and in her 
works, and illustrates again. most skillfully. because 
unconsciously, the law which holds life and art un- 
der acommon rule. M. Boissier’s account of Mad- 
ame de Sévigné is equally excellent. It gives us a 
charming pictitre of a woman whose personal attrac- 
tions had much to do with her career, and whose 
sentimental experiences were so many and so sig- 
nificant as to be worthy of careful and dispassionate 
study. The brilliant French woman, with her 
astonishing vivacity, her charming conversational 
power, her warm and loyal heart, her genius for 
friendship, is very successfully transferred from real 
life to the pages of this monograph. Not less sue- 
cessful is M. Boissier in bringing out the delicate 
qualities of those letters which take rank by common 
consent among the very choicest productions of their 
kind which modern literature contains. 


Among the books of distinct literary and artistic 
quality which have recently come from the press, the 
first place must be given to Daudet’s series of autobio- 
graphical papers, published in book form, under the 
title of Thirty Years of Paris,and My Literary Life. 
Many of these papers have seen the light before in 
various periodicals, but most of them will be new to 
American readers. ‘Their charm lies in their frankness, 
in their intimate acquaintanceship with Parisian life, in 
the disclosure of the methods of one of the greatest of 
living novelists, and in the extraordinary charm of their 
style. Daudet is one of the few writers who seem to 
distill the literary quality by a kind of instinct, and 
who turn the most commonplace things into literature 
by the admirable manner in which they put even trifles. 
In this volume, without attempting any connected 
narrative of his career in Paris, Daudet gives us a multi- 
tude of glimpses of that career in its various stages, and 
makes us at home in his literary workshop. He tells us 
of his first journey to Paris and his arrival there, a poor, 
friendless, and ambitious boy ; of his first efforts to 
find an entrance into the world of letters ; of his 
appearance in the salons ; of his friends in those early 
days ; of the Bohemia of his youth, and the Bohemians 
who gave it luster ; he tells us of the growth of several 
of his books ; he gives us charming bits of scenery in 
that lovely South of France to which he returns with 
such unfailing delight ; and he lets us see familiarly 
some of his most famous contemporaries in the field of 
fiction—Tourguéneft, Zola, and Flaubert. His volume 
is a delightful commingling of personal history with 
the larger history of his times, and is pervaded by so 
charming sentiment, conveyed in so charming a style, 
that when one has opened it he is not likely to lay it 
down until he has finished the last chapter. The 
illustrations are numerous and characteristic. The 
volume is issued in the elegant style of its predecessors. 

New York: George Routledge & Sons. Paper, 
$1.50.) 


Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, who writes the volume on 
Turkey in the “Story of the Nations,” is an authority of 
weight on such historical topies as are covered by this 
volume and by his “ Moors in Spain” in this same series. 
He is also a writer of grapluc and forceful qualities. 
He tells the extremely interesting and often intensely 
dramatic story of the rise and fall of Turkish power 
from the middie of the thirteenth century to the recent 
embarrassments and complications of “the sick man,” 
with clearness, precision, and animation of style. The 
naval history of Turkey has been reserved for a sep- 
arate volume by the same author, the “Story of the 
Corsairs.” The history of Egypt under Turkish rule is 
also to be treated in a separate book. With these 


exceptions, the history, though condensed and brief, is | 
false views ; they do not lead to rhapsody, but to real 


a complete one, and there is no other source to which a 


the encampment an innocent review ; if we are Radicals, 
we send for the undertaker for the one, and eall for the 
expulsion of the other, that it may no longer menace the 
peace of Europe. Between these extremes the reader 
may take his choice.” Like its predecessors, this volume 
is freely and intelligently illustrated. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Art of Living. From the Writings of Samuel 
Smiles. Selected by Carrie Adelaide Cooke. (Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co.) is book belongs to the “Spare 
Minute” Series, and is crowded with wise suggestions, 
so that the spare minute given to it becomes a minister 
to future good. Dr. Peabody’s sagacious counsel to 
young men, which forms the introduction, urges com- 
plete equipment for the business of life, and ought to 
be read daily by those who are seeking the short-cut to 
success. The writings of Samuel Smiles have been so 
long in the hands of the reading public that no word of 
commendation is needed ; the task of selecting from such 
abundant treasure was not easy ; but the work has 
been well done, and is worthy of much praise. The 
reader can open the volume anywhere and read continu- 
ously with profit. Comment is made upon almost 
everything pertaining to life, from a frivolous woman’s 
dress to a wise man’s profoundest thoughts. The pur- 
pose of the collator is well accomplished, so that if 
anything is omitted that one would like to see, it can 
hardly be of the nature of the horse-shoe nail with which 
selection the book closes, for that was fatal to suecess, 
since “ for want of a nail the shoe of the aide-de-camp’s 
horse was lost ; for want of the shoe the horse was lost ; 
for want of the horse the aide-de-camp himself was lost, 
for the enemy took him and killed him ; and for want 
of the aide-de-camp’s intelligence the army of the 
general was lost—and all because a little nail had not 
been properly fixed in a horse’s shoe.” 


Christianity in the Daily Conduct of Life. (New York : 
Thomas Whittaker.) This is a volume of exceptional 
excellence. The author of these twenty-two sermons 
should not have concealed his personality. The style is 
lucid, the argument strong, the purpose direct, the 
spiritual uplift continuous. The thoughts are very rich, 
and there is nothing slipshod in their arrangement. 
The topics are selected by a master-spirit, who knows 


what man needs and how to supply his need. Many a. 


volume of sermons announced with flourish of trumpets 
and supported by illustrious names contains less than 
this. It is in the conduct of daily life that Christianity 
declares itself, and the wise adaptation of precept and 
parable to the minute duties of each day shows not only 
the skill of the writer, but the breadth and beauty of 
Christian truth. Humility, forgiveness, anger, purity, 
lying, giving, heavenly citizenship, the one talent, the 
Elder Brother, are all treated with a calm spirit and a 
clear apprehension of the true Christian doctrine. It 
is a pleasure to read these pages, free from the restless 
drive of an excited passion. The author ean afford to 
give his name in the next edition, and furnish more ser- 
mons for publication. 


The Blessedness of the Dead in Christ, and other ser- 
mons by the late William Maturin, D.D. (New York : 
Maemillan & Co.) These sermons contain an unusual 
combination of two qualities—thoughtfulness and tender 
sensitiveness. The title describes the subject of the 
first six of the twenty-four sermons in this volume. 
The subject of death, of the state of the dead, of ree- 
ognition of friends, of personal retribution, are treated 
in a careful and reasonable fashion. Dr. Maturin, of 
All Saints’, Dublin, the father of the reetor of St. 
Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, was one of those who 
early became identified with the Oxford movement. 
Through evil report and good, in persecution and pros- 
pevity, bis course was firm and undeviating. Just such 
as was the man, so were his sermons—firm, free from 
pretense, unaffectedly pious, and deeply sincere. 


Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest Gunners. 
By Gurdon Trumbull. (New York : Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.50.) Some sixty varieties of game birds are 
here minutely described and photographed, and their 
many and varying popular names given. The book is 
a practical one, intended for the use of hunters, not a 
scientific treatise. Mr. Trumbull explains his main ob- 
ject as follows : “ Every one who goes a-shooting, much 
or little, knows how commonly two persons who suppose 
they are talking about the same bird discover that there 
are two birds which bear the same name in different 
localities. Every one knows the diffieulty of obtaining 
information about the shooting in this or that part of 
the country, because Of the various popular names 
which the same bird bears in different places.” 


With Christ in the School of Prayer. By the Rev. 
Andrew Murray. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co.) Thirty-one lessons furnish sound instruction 
to all who come to this volume saying, “ Teach us to 
pray.” And it is not the author who is the teacher, but 
Christ, for to him the pupil is led. The pen of Andrew 
Murray has greatly enriched our devotional literature, 


and multitades of believers will be stronger and better 


for his books. They are free from platitudes and from 
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prayer. Meditation becomes a privilege under his min- 
istry, and does not degenerate into idle dreaming. There 
is virility in the petitions which he furnishes"at the_end 
of the chapters. 


A ninth edition has been published of Ticknor & Co.’s 
Guide to the White Mountains. It contains, in addition 
to a vast amount of minute and accurate information 
about topography, scenery, railways, hotels, etc., the 
most notable results of the exploration of the Appala- 
ehian Mountain Club and other climbers of the region. 
The topographical map is a valuable feature. This 
guide is throughout an excellent model of what such 
books should be—full, well arranged, and to be relied 
on by all lovers of the hills. (Boston : Ticknor & Co.) 


Lajla is a tale of Finmark, translated from the Nor- 
wegian of Professor J. A. Friis by Ingerid Markhus. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) It is a delight- 
fully fresh and wholesome little story, and gives novel 
pictures of the life and hardships of the Lapps and Nor- 
wegians of the far North. It was well worth translat- 


ing. 


A Hard-Won Victory, by Grace Denio Litchfield, is a 
pretty love-story, told pleasantly and gracefully, but 
without any element of strength or originality sufficing 
to raise it far above the level of “summer novels,” so. 
plentiful this year. (New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The second volume of Professor Charles F. Rich- 
ardson’s “ History of American Literature ” is promised 
for the fall. 

—Scribner & Welford send us a new volume in 
Bohn’s Novelists’ Library—Madame de Stael’s master- 
piece, “ Corinne.” 

—There has just been added to Bohn’s select library 
of standard works a translation of Goethe’s “ Reineke 
Fox” in English hexameter. 

—* Madame Silva,” by M. G. McClelland, is the 
latest issue in Cassell’s “Sunshine Series of Choice 
Fiction.” (New York : Cassell & Co. 50 cents.) 

—Messrs. Macmillan have ready “Selections from 
Kant,” prepared and translated by John Watson, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont. 

—Mr. Howells’s “ Rise of Silas Lapham,” which is 
vege the most successful of his later novels, has 

een issued in paper covers. (Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
50 cents.) 

—Harvard Vespers ” is the title of a volume of 
short lectures to students at Harvard by Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett 
Hale, and others, which Roberts Brothers will bring 
out. 

—For the second volume of the new edition of 
“Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” Prince Krapotkin has 
written on the Caspian Sea, Andrew Lang on Burns, 
George Saintsbury on Byron, and the Rev. » me Brown, 
of Bedford, on Bunyan. ° 

—Mr. John Ropes, of Hartford, has been engaged 
for thirty-five years in making a collection of ancient 
newspapers. It embodies 51,000 copies of papers, 
in which are represented 8,000 different publications. 
The claim is made for the collection that it is unrivaled. 

—The biography of Dean Stanley on which Dean 
Bradley is engaged will probably comprise three vol- 
umes, the first of which is likely to be delayed until the 
end of next year. Dean Bradley received the papers 
for the work in a state of much confusion, and it has 
required considerable time to arrange them in the order 
in which they will be wanted. 

—Here is a letter which was once written by Mr. 
Ruskin to a young lady who had literary aspirations : 

‘* Dear Miss Strong: You may do things out of your head 
purely to amuse yourself—but always look upon them as one 
of the completest ways of wasting time. 

** Nothing can be starker nonsense than the idea of practice 
being needed for invention. All practice Destroys invention 
by substituting Habit for it. Invention comes of materials 
first, and heart and intellect afterward. 

** Be sure you have got, or get, a head before you think of 
drawing * out of it.” Most truly yours, J. Ruski.” 

—The “World” is publishing in its Sunday issues 
complete editions of a dozen popular novels. Steven- 
son’s “ Treasure Island ” (72,000 words), with original 
illustrations, began the series last Sunday, filling several 
pages of small type. The regular price of the paper 
(four cents) is not raised for these “extras.” Yet the 
opponents of International Copyright claim that the 
“pauper labor” of England enables the British pub- 
lisher to get his type set at rates that would starve the 
American printer !—[The Critic. 

—The London “ Daily News” says: “ At the Tur- 
ner sale the ‘ Hypnerotomachia Poliphil’ was sold for 
£137, the highest price ever paid at an auction. The 
‘Hypnerotomachia’ is one of the least readable and 
queerest of books, written in Italian with a mixture of 
other tongues. Printed by the great Aldus at Venice 
in 1501, the book was apparently written a good deal 
earlier. It is a love-dream of Francesco Colonna, who 
loved Polia, but who Polia was, or whether she be a mere 
allegory of classical learning, the erudite may contend 
among themselves. In spite of a pretty description of 
Polio, with her long yellow hair spread out in the 
Venetian sun, the book has few traces of a true lover's 
work, and the author is far more concerned with de- 
scriptions of masques, fountains, and palaces.” 
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TEACHERS’ REST 


in Summer from Prano, Ciass, and Vorce instruction 

is quite ¢ ompatible with making a plan of campaign 

for the Winter’s work, and a visit to one of the famous 

Ditson & Co. Music Stores of 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 

CC. H. DITSON CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y., 

J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut Street, 
Phila., or to their Branch Instrument Store : 

J. C. HAYNES & CO., 33 Court St., Boston. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS TO BE EXAMINED ARE: 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manual. (40c.) Emerson. Book Il 
Titec 1 Voices. Emerson. (50 cents.) 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Kindergarten Chimes. Wiggin. ($1.25.) 
songs for Kindergarten and Primary 

Schools. Menard. (50 cents.) 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Children’s Diadem. Abber and Munger. (30 cts.) 
FOR PLAYERS AND SINGERS. 


ALL SUPERFINE COLLECTIONS. 
Piano Classics. (31.) 
Classical Pianist. i$.) 
Young People’s C 4 
song ‘s. For Soprano. ($1.) 
song Classics. Low Voices. ($1.) 
Classic Tenor Songs. (31.) 


Any book mailed for retail price. Correspond for 
information. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


H. DITSON & CO., 867 New York. 


Refreshing Summer Books, 


UNDER GREEN APPLE BOU ons. A novel, 
by Heten /llustrated. $1. 

NORWAY NIGHTS ANDRU SSIAN DAYS, 
A Northern Summer Tour. By Mrs. 8. M. Henry 
Davis. //ustrated. $1.25. 

BEECHER AS A HUMORIST. Selections 
from his works. 

BLACK ICE. A meery of the North, by ALBION 
W. Tovurere. $1.2! 

CAMP AND canst Sketches of Life and 
Travel in the West. By R. N. Raymonp. Cloth 
$1; paper, 50 cents. 

THE INFANT PHILOSOPHER. Stray 
Leaves from a Baby’s Journal. By T. J. Verpt, 
M.D. 30 cents. 

TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM. Delightful 
= on the habits and characteristics of insects. 
Dr. Henry C. McCoox. /rofusely illustrated. 
$2.50. 


N.B.—Send tous for any book by or about HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. 


Howard & Hulbert, 


PUBLISHERS, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 


MY STORY OF THE WAR 


By Mary A. Livermore 


Her own narrative of “Four Vears’ Personal Expert 
ence as Field and Hospital Nurse.” It portrays the 
Womanly or “ Heavenly" side of the War. ite Lights and 
Shadows “as a woman saw them.” Bright, Pure, and G 
fullof “/aughter and tears,” of thrilling interest and touching 
ron it sells at sight to all. Splendid Steel-Plates, and 

amous old Battle- lags richly colored in exact sac-sim 
“booming” book for Men and Women nts. #8100 to 
a month made. Be indrance, for 

we Freights and give ns. Write for 

D WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Co 


to BIGLOW & MAI 5 
nai fOr GOSPEL HYMNS No. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
1 Vol. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


This book contains twelve papers, mostly on politi- 
cal questions relating to the War for the Union—its 
antecedents, — of opinion during its progress, 
and salient atures of the reconstruction which 
followed. The bx book closes with Mr. Lowell’ 8 recent 
address on ** The Placelof the Independentfin Politics.’ 

Mr. Lowell’s sterling patriotism, his loyalty to his 
abundant and delicious humor, lend special interest to 
this timely book. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Boston. 


ll East Seventreents Sr., New York. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS AND 
HELL, described from things heard and 
seen, by EMANUEL SWE ENBORG, 
‘Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed 
by him in the spiritual world in 1757 ; The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for 

1.00. Discount to the trade. Address, 


City. 


A GIFT TO MINISTERS. 


theological students who wil remit 20 cents (price of 
stage) to Connecticut 
o. 6 Elm St., New Haven, Camm. ” This work con- 


the Bible. Rey, Paxton Hood 
school) says: “It is truly wonderful how plain the 
Mind ~e! is, the mre and true sense] of the Book 
becomes, by the aid of this principle of interpretation 
[Correspondence]. 


(of the Evangelical 


SIXTY 


Registered Jerseys, Houghton 
Farm Herd, for sale at the 
Farm, Mountainville, Orange 
County, For particulars 
and list of animals address 
J. H. FULLER, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED to supply FIFTY MILLIONS: people with 


THE LIFE OF 


y the author of 


BEN. HARRISON | BEN 


Gen. Lew Wallace, th eminent Statesman, Diplomat, and Li/+- of Gen 
“No man liring more competent,"— 


the only rized Biography. 


rrison, is writing 
Porter, of Millions 


Ben and want Harrison by same author, By &2.00. Greatest 
Mone y “Making book yet, Oathte we t's. HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia or Chicago. 


For your Country . 
You and your Gam 7 


scape-gardening, the shrubbery, the 
rosery, aquatic work, the conservatory, the grapery, 
the fruit-plantation and kitchen-garden! The 


convictions, his marvelous ~~ charm, and his | 


American Swedenborg Printing and ‘Publish- | 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 


Madeley’s Science of Correspondences | 
Elucidated (742 pp., 8vo) sent free to ministers and | 


w Church Association, | 


tains the key to the inner and heavenly meaning of 


unquestioned lead of The American Garden, among 
all the journals of this class anywhere published for American 
gardening, causes any thousands of the best people 
to be its regular readers. Under its present 
management this monthly illustrated magazine of 
gardening —_—has made most marked improve- 
ments in artistic | and literary merit, and great 
strides in popularity. 
Price, $1.00 a year; two copies, $2.00 
EK. H. LIBBY, 751 Broapway, New York. 


— 


receipt of OWE DOLLAR. 


| It is our “purpose to reach f 


ilies that are not now represented 


on our list, and we therefore make 


a special low rate tor 


_ INTRODUCTION. 


Show this to your friends and 


neighbors 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Life Assurance Society. 


JANUARY 1, 1888. 
‘Assets,- - - $84,378,904 
‘Liabilities, 4 per cent. 66,274,650 


Surplus, - - $78,104,254 


life assurance company in the following par- 
ticulars : 
Largest Percentage of Assets to Lia- 
| bilities—viz., 127% per cent. 
Largest Increase in Assets during 
1887—viz., $8,868,432. 
Largest Income—viz., $23,240,849. 
Largest Premium RKeceipts— 
viz., $19,115,775. 


| Excess of Income over Disburse-. 


ments during the year— 
$9,101,695. 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY | 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY BSO- 
LUTELY INDISPUTABLE WHEN. THEY ARE 

THREE YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TORTINE POLICY 


H 
DENCE, AND. OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. IT IS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND EAR AND PAYABLE 
IMMEDIATELY UPON | EIPT OF SATISFAC- 
TORY PROOFS OF DE 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


We will send THE Curisr IAN | 
Union to anv New Subscriber trom | 
this date to January 7, +1889, on) 


The Society exceeds every other leading | 
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copy 


“Howto MakePhotographs” 


‘ith Descriptive Catalogue, 
sent without charge to 
any one interested in 
Amateur Photogtaphy. 


SCOVILL §=MPG. (0. 


W. Irvine ApaAms, Agent. 
EsTABLISHED 1802. 
Manufacturers of and 

Dealers 


Photographie Materials, 
423 Broome 8t., New York. 
AMATEUR lied 
from $10.00 in 
price, with which 

ures of the highest 

excellence can 
e. 


BROWN’ FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE Sand 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
Never Fails to Restore G 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Pandrutf and — ling 
50c. and $1.00 at Drug 


OFFICE OF THE 


“ ATLANTIC * 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


vary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887....... 
Policies not marked off Ist 
| Total Marine Premiums................... _ $5,060,569 22 


_ Premiums marked off from Ist January, ~~ 
| 1887, to $list December, 1887.............. $3,672,331 21 
| id during the same 
of Pre- 
miums and ex- 


The Com y has the following Assets. viz.: 
United —— and State of New Yo « 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1559 loo +4 
Real Estate ~ a Claims due the Company, ; 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... ._ 1,362,986 
218, 40 
$12,237 $12,237,283 3 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certific 

of —H ~ will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
| legal representatives on and afte 

1¢ Outstanding certificates of the issue of 1 

be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, yo - 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday. the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 


after Tuesday, the Seventh 


~ | dueed at the time of payment, and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared h. the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the os 
3lst pes for which certificate will he 
issued on an ter Tuesday, the First of M 

By order of the Board, — 


| J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
| 
J.D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHA 
JAMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKE 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 
DMUND LIES, ANSON W. HARD 
)BERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
YEGROOT, ISAAC BE 
RAY D 
DO 


WARD FLOYD-JON 
DGE, THOMAS 


ETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President, 


RE-ARRANGEMENT 


of Pulpit and of the Church. Color Decoration, Fur- 
niture, Carved Wood Paneling, ete. Address for 
and estimates, 


J.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 
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HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARAN- 20HN ELLIOTT, 
TEES WHICH CAN BE SAFELY UNITED. ANID IS GEORGE H. MACY 
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INQUIRING | FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 


ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the yaper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable. 


What are the most helpful works for an in- 
vestigation into the claims of Spiritualism, 
and where I can get them ? 

A. Mahan’s “ Phenomena of Bye 
ism ” (A. S. Barnes & Co.), W. B. Car- 
peuter’s “ Mesmerism, Spiritualism, ete.,’ 
and the Report of the Seybert Commission 
(to be obtained from the “Truth Seeker,” 
Lafayette Place, New York), will give you 
some facts regarding fraudulent so-called 
spiritual manifestations. Colby & Rich, 
of Boston, publish ‘“ Rational Spiritual- 
ism ” and other books giving the argu- 
ments of the believers. The “ Religio- 
Philosophical Journal ” is, we believe, the 
most conservative of the papers believing 
in Spiritualism. We notice that it de- 
nounces the “Diss Debar” tricks as 
frauds. 


Will you please inform me what percentage 
of Union troops were killed, or disabled by 
disease, in the last war ? G. We F. 
Out of 2,200,000 troops enlisted, 110,- 
090 were killed in battle or mortally 


- wounded. About three times as many 


more died of sickness contracted during 
the service. It is impossible to estimate 
with any accuracy how many soldiers were 
“disabled by disease.” Of the 184,000 
pension claims pending in 1884, only 14,000 
were on account of wounds. The Govern- 
ment has allowed in the neighborhood of 
six hundred thousand claims in all. 


1. Will you please give us some informa- 
tion regarding the ene known as 
‘The King’s Daughters” Also tell us 
the name of some one wall; upon Delsarte or 
his ideas. H. F. B 


1. Address Miss M. W. Dickinson, 2: 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City, 
for sample copy of the “ Silver Cross,” con- 
taining full information about the order. 
2. A volume by Miss Genevieve Stebbins 
(now Mrs. Stebbins-Thompson) reviewed 
some time ago in The Christian Union is, 
we think, the best publication on the sub- 
ject. We do not recall the publisher’s 
name, but presume you can obtain the book 
through Brentano. 


1. What is the name of that brilliant star 
in the southeastern sky in the early evening, 
and what constellation i isit in? 2. Isit pos- 
sible to see “Crux” in the northern hemi- 
sphere even by refraction? If not, what is the 
name of the constellation in the extreme 
south visible at present, consisting of seven 
small stars forming an irregulare¢ross? * 

1. The star is the planet Jupiter ; it is 

~at present (July 15) in the constellation 
of Scorpio. 2, This question is difficult 
to answer because the exact place of the 
stars is not given, and no hour is named ; 
robably the stars are in Scorpio or Sag- 
ittarius, as Crux is not visible in our lati- 
tude. Besides, Crux consists of only four 
remarkable stars. 


Can you tell me where I can obtain a book 
on stuffing birds, and how much it would cost, 
or what would be the best way for a bo to 
learn ? 

J. H. Batty’s “Practical Taxidermy ” 

Judd Publishing Co., New York, $1.50), 
Brown’s “ Taxidermist’s Manual ” 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; 

1.25); and W. P. Manton’s “ Taxi- 
dermy Without a Teacher” (Boston : 
Lee and Shepard; 50 cents), are all 
manuals for amateurs. 


A physician has been rendering profes- 
sional service in a minister’s family, from 
whom he prefers to take no compensation. 
Would it be indelicate or impertinent for a 
lady of the family to give some vent to her 
gratitude by way of a Christmas gift? If 
not, should it be Saiccncall to himself or him- 
self and wife ? PERPLEX. 


Not at all indelicate or impertinent, 
we should say. If the family is acquainted 
with the wife, it would be better to ad- 
dress to husband and wife. 


Can you inform me where and how to find a_ 
collection of the mottoes of distinguished men, 
whether heraldic devices or otherwise ? 

We know of no such compilation. Does 
any reader ? 


For “ A. M. G.”—The number of thunder- 
storms occurring at a place is quite variable 
for the different years. The Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory, and the California coasts 
seem to be the least liable to have thunder- 
storms of any place in the United States (ex- 
cept Sitka, Alaska). Portions of Arizona and 
Montana also have very few. But there are 
probably no places in the United States where 
they are totally absent. For New England, 
for the year 1884 and 1885, the Signal Service 
reports give : 


NEW NEW 
PORTLAND, ME. BOSTON. HAVEN. 
umber 
1384. 13 16 10 thunder: 
‘ orms daur- 


Mackinaw City, Michigan, gave for 1884, 6 
storms, and for 1885, 7 storms. I doubt very 
much if there are any places near Boston 
where the thunder-storms are much less fre- 
qn uent than at Boston itself. I might add that 
rofessor Davis, of the New England Meteor- 
ological Society, Cambridge Mass., probably 
in his possession ve complete records 
of the thunder-storms in New England during 
the past three years. F. W. 


To Drive Rats Away.—Take a shallow 
box or pan, ve fill partly full of corn meal ; 
place where the rats will readily find it, but 
out of the reach of domestic animals. Leave 
over night, or until the tracks in it show that 
they have taken possession, and then stir in 
as much dry plaster of Paris as there is meal. 
They eat it, and as soon as the dry plaster o 

aris comes in contact with the fiuids in the 
body, a hard lump is formed. The rats call 
a meeting, declare the place bewitched, and 
leave en masse. This method drove the rats 
from an old farmhouse and barn, so overrun 
that the inmates were up and down all night 
battling with them. In four days from pre- 
paring the dose not a rat was left. nor a dead 
one found. JUDITH SUNSHINE. 


Your correspondent ‘* W. D.”’ asks for in- 
formation a large wholesale man- 
ufactory of dress goods in Pottstown, Pa. 
I have no doubt A oe refers to the establish- 
ment of Mr. Leopold, which is located in that 
place, and with which such a dressmaking 
establishment, is connected. From a personal 
acquaintance § with the proprietor and with 
his principal cutter and fitter, I can safely rec- 
ommend the establishment as reliable. 
Mary A. M.D. 

Other correspondents send similar an- 
swers. 


A correspondent asks the author of the 
ines— 
‘* A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet.” 


William Wordsworth i is the author, and the 
ines occur in the little poem beginning — 


** She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight, 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament.”’ 


We 


That's the wise thrush : 

He si each song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could reeap- 
tu 


ure 
The first fine careless rapture ’’— 


may be found in Robert: Browning’ s ‘*‘ Home 
Thoughts from Abroad.”’ B. C. H. 


I pare in £ sera Eom the verses asked for 
by “* here are sixteen of them. I 
them over fifty years ago 
in a newspaper. Can any one tell the author ? 
I will copy them for ‘ ”” if desired. 
The story of ** Russell & Sidney » T also read 
when a child. I think it can be found in 
‘** Atlantic Tales,’’ by Miss Eliza 


Je 


** Russell & Sidney ’ was written by Miss 
Eliza Leslie, who died 3 in Philadelphia in 1857, 
and was for many years one of our best-known 
writers of stories, and editor of Mrs. Leslie’s 
‘“*Magazine.’’ The scene is laid in Pennsyl- 

vania and Virginia, and it isa story of the 
Revolution. 


*M. D. second (July 5) is the 
whole of ** Twilight at Sea: A Fragment,” 
by Amelia B. \ relby, of Kentucky (1821- 
1852). Itisin Harper's ° Cyclopedia of British 
and American Poetry.’ 


We are pestered by the small red house-ant, 
and would be obliged for information how to 
get rid of them. D.S. H. 


Can some one tell me, if possible, where I 
may find the poem containing the line, 
‘* Divides the human from the brute,”’ re- 
ferring to the smile ? u. C. B. 


—An improved of oiling the 
waters has been patented in Germany. A 
rocket, to which is attached a eylinder 


filled with oil, can be fired with accuracy 
from the ship, and when it explodes the 
oil is seattered just where it is wanted. 
By the explosion of five rockets at a dis- 
‘tance of from 1,200 ‘to 1,500 feet from a 
| ‘ship, a space of 1,500 to 2 ,000 square feet 
of water was covered with oil, and the 
waves were at once smoothed. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


THE GOVERNMENT TESTS ESTABLISH ITS ABSO- 
LUTE SUPERIORITY. 


Prof. H. A. Mott was employed by the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment to analyze the various baking powders of the market, 


to determine which was the best and most economical for 


government use. After a careful and thorough examin- 


ation, he affirms it as his judgment that the Royal is 


undoubtedly the purest and 
made. 


most reliable baking powder 


Prof. Mott, in his report, says: 


“The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, for I 
have so found it in many tests made both for that com- 


pany and the U. 8S. Government. 
‘*T will go still further and state that, because of the 


facilities that company have 


for obtaining perfectly pure 


cream of tartar, and for other reasons dependent upon the 


proper proportions of the same, and the method of its 


preparation, the Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly 


the purest and most reliable 


public. 


baking powder offered to the 


Dr. HENRY A. MOTT, Pu. D.” 


Late U. S. Government Chemist. 


thorough; fourteen resident teachers 
MIS! 


AKE ERIE SEMINABY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Location pleasant and healthful. Course of Study extended an 
S MARV EVANS. PRINCTPAT 


rtieth year begins Sept. 6th, 1888. 


soos WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch > 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


SECOND-HAND (Derby) ROLL-TOP DESK 
for sale. Apply to J. H. Fuller, 30 Lafayette 
Place, Christian Union. 


A YOUNG LADY, recently graduated from col- 
lege, desires to secure a position as teacher ina 
private school, or as resident tutor. Address 
* care Christian Union. 


A GRADUATE of Amherst, class ’88, made chem- 
istry a specialty for two years, has best of refer- 
ences, would like position as teacher or worker in 
chemistry. H. D. C., care Christian Union. 


W ANTED—Two or three boarders in a quiet farm- 
er’s home, beautifully situated among the hills of 
Litchfield County, Conn., where there is pure air, 
beantiful scenery, pleasant walks and drives. 
For further particulars address Post-Office Box No. 
93, Bethlehem, Litchfield County, Connecticut. 


WANTED.—September next. in a beautiful univer- 
sity town in central New York, a cook and a house- 
maid. Only strong and experienced Protestant 
women would be acceptable. A mother and daugh- 
ter or two sisters preferred. Location lovely ; work 
light but exacting. Address Lock Box 1,455, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET.—J. H. Fuller has 
taken an office at 30 Lafayette Place, Christian 
Union Building, for the sale and renting of Orange 
County property, farms, gentlemen’s country 
residences, summer homes, etc. He has a number 
of farms for sale, and if you will inform him what 
is wanted he will procure it. 


WANTED-—By a lady of twenty years’ experi- 
ence, a position in a well-established school (boys 
or girls) to teach higher English, including the 
Natural Sciences, Metaphysics, and Elocution. 
Thorough, progressive, enthusiastic, successful. 
For many years at the head of her own school. 
Highest testimonials. Principals in want of such 
qualifications please address P. R. T., Nether- 
wood, N. J. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS.—For sale, at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., property known as ‘“* Chestnut- 
wood ;”’ lawns, walks, fine old trees; large, well- 
built mansion, fully furnished, well built through- 
out; every modern convenience; abundance of 
pure water; large, well-arranged stable, box- 
stalls; location very healthy and desirable ; ten 
minutes’ walk from station; is one of the most 
charming homes in Southern Berkshire. Will be 
sold low. Address *‘C,’’ Box 54, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., or W. A. Harding, Room 188,'280 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


£0 | 


-WANTED—MANAGER 


8 well-known Publishers. Will control lenge stock 


goods and handle considerable mone Cash 


p of $300 to $800 and references requi : Salary 
$1,200 to $2,000. Address 
LOOMIS, No. 2 Cooper Union. 


$75. 00 to $950 00 a month can be made work- 

( *—— ing for us. Agents preferred 

who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 

the business. Spare moments may be profitably em- 

rs also. A few vacancies in towns and . a 
Johnson & Co., 1,009 Main St., Richmond, V 

IN SOUTHERN 


AWINTEReUrore 


A LY, sails Dro. 29for the South of FRANCE, 
ITAL SICLLY, and hy delightful resorts. 


Second Party for the 

| HOLY LAND, GREECE, 
TURKEY, The NILE, and 

the chief countries and cities 


of Europe, sails same date. Send for Circular. 


E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


A New Coffee Pot 


HAT BEATS T 


AGENTS COIN “MONEY 


selling it. go wild gree Apply for 
sand Territory at 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N N.Y. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This old and ever-popular remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 
disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle. 
or six for $5.00 

JOHNSTON, & CO. 


— 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


| 
| ) ing the year 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7 
| 
| | 
— | 
| 
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FINAN CIAL. 


The foreign money markets still ex- 
hibit the same easy conditions, and what 
little _ has been shipped abroad this 
week been shipped on special account 
and without reference to the rates of 
exchange, for these latter do not admit of 
any transfers excepting at a loss. During 
the past two weeks about two millions of 
dollars or more has been shipped in this 
way. own money market has con- 
tinued to develop, if possible, greater 
ease, and money rates on call this week 
have been nearer one per cent. than any 
other. The banks have increased their 
deposits, owing to the large sums of 
money that have passed to the hands of 
a from the Government and from 

—— in the shape of dividends 

nterest for the half year just closed. 
This sum has been greater than usual this 
year, and, as we have said before, has 
tended to create fresh demand for every- 
thing in the shape of market investment 
securities. Usually such demand has 
come in anticipation of these payments, 
and this year has been no exception. As 
early as the 1st of June, and before, the 
bond market felt this periodical demand ; 
all good securities appreciated through 
the month of June, and now exhibit quite 
an advance. As prices have ruled so low 
up to this time, even with this apprecia- 


tion there is ample room for a large|7 


improvement in many of the issues on 
the list. But the main feature of the 
past week in the bond market has been 
an advance in the cheaper grades of 
bonds, which in a number of _ in- 
stances have scored advances from 
three to five points. We will sim- 
ply refer our readers, in passing, to the 
remarks we have repeatedly made in 
these columns during the month past, and 
we hope that some may have acted on the 
which they contained. 

e stock market during the week that 
has passed has receded from the highest 
points made this month, and, while main- 
taining a strong tone, has yet had a 
healthy reaction. Prices are perhaps one 
to three per cent. lower than those ruling 
last wih, for in an advancing market 
you will always find a large class of pur- 
chasers who are disposed to realize profits 
in the anticipation that they will be able 
to buy back at a concession. ‘These real- 
izations have taken place both by domes- 
(ic and foreign holders, yet the result is a 
very ra decline only. It is so long 
since Wall Street has been favored with 
a genuinely rising tide that it will take 
time to educate people to the proba-| 2 
bility that such a condition is really being 
initiated ; but there are conditions at 
work which point to a radical change in 
the tendency and course of security mar- 
kets in this country. We not only have 
the promise of extraordinary crops of 
cereals, but we have pretty evidence 
of the shortage of these products in all of 
Europe excepting Russia, and also in 
India. Such a state would inevitably 
furnish us with a good market for all of 
our surplus wheat, and would increase 
our exports of all products dependent on 
corn’ and small grains, such as butter, 
cheese, pork, and dressed meats, and 
canned goods as well. The increased 
export movement on account of small 
crops abroad can hardly be computed 
now, but it will prove very large in the 
aggregate, and at much better prices than 
we usually get. If these anticipations, 
which seem very reasonable at this stage, 
are realized, it is plain that the earnings 
of our railways will be something phe- 
nomenal, and will tend to change the 
prospects of thousands of miles of new 
railroad that leads into new country, and 
generally has to pass through some proba- | tal 
tion before reaching the profitable period. 
It is in anticipation of these new condi- 
tions that the Northwestern and South- 
western railways, which have been fight- 
ing for business for the past few months, 
are taking steps to restore rates and har- 
monize differences. The near completion 
of the Poughkeepsie bridge over the Hud- 
son River, connecting the eastern systems 
of railways with the Erie Railway and 
the Delaware am Hudson on the — 
side, is goin ve of great im 


tance to the 4 es land roads, an 
well, to the little Naw York & North- 
ern Railway Co., the value of which, as 
one of the four roads running into New 
York City, has never been appreciated. 
lt is intimated that this 


latter company 
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may fall into larger hands soon, and we 
would suggest that it would be a wise 
thing for investors and speculators to 
watch the markets in relation to the bonds 
and stocks of this road. 

The great systems of railways in the 
South, i. e., the Norfolk & Western, the 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, the 
Georgia Central, and the Richmond & 
Danville, are preparing a scheme for 
closer harmony and less competition, 
which the coming week will be likely to 
realize, as negotiations are taking place 
to accomplish this result, when the par- 
ticulars will be made public. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase........... $224,000 
Specie, decrease........... 2,218,800 
Legal tenders, increase. 145,600 
Deposits, decrease........ 3,116,800 
Reserve, decrease......... 1,294,000 


This leaves the. city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of 326,500,000 about, with 


money still a great —/, 
ALL STREET 


FOURTH WEEK IN JULY. 


Hot; hotter; hottest. Hot wenthee 4 ys; 
but, alas! ibn porre ws. It js m- 
mer that sufferers from debility 
burdens. They are * run Sonn. ” and have a feel- 
ing of “all gone-ness.”’ Som es they go out of 


ters and the bad cookery of the summer resorts, 
Then 
come the attacks _ the various bo disorders. 


ARRANT’S SELTZER he great Summer 
regulator. So thousenll 9 old and 
have been hel rough midsummer trials 
a medicine that there is no n of ‘argument 
he public know “T The 
physicians prescribe it, for they have tested its value. 
ther at home or rab ; summering ta sea- 
shore or rambli the mountains 


over smooth + or fishing in the =y-y 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient is a as part o 
the summer outfit. 


The oom ++ of ba Seltzer Aperient is no 
secret. ere is no mystery about 


Texas Loans at Fgh Pe Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Reat Estate Loans in Texas, 
Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Oct. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texcas. 


Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
Independent,” New York City. 


KANSAS CITY INVEST MENTS, 


value, a specialty. 


FIVE YEAR REAL ESTATE| JON HALL, 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


in sums of $1,000 and upward, bearing 8 PER 
CENT. interest, payable semi-annually. 
We guarantee both interest and principal. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 


and secured by Real Estate bearing 8 per cent. inter- 
est per annum, in sums of $100 and upward. 
Send for prospectus and pocket edition of Kansas 
City. Address 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


guaranteed by Capi. 
tal and Surplus of $1, 
loaned $1! 494,600, 


% 2 interest and principal 

out delay or the loss gt a Estate 


rst Mortgage ~ benture Bonds and 
Sayings Cert on hand fo 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Mew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


= FARMVILLE LITHIA. WATER, 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATUR PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
pil cure houmeliom, Sou, 

Disease 8 diseases 0 
,All Send for 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mort Bends, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annu al Inte Negotiated by W. B. 
INVESTMENT ct in sums of @200 and 

s Prompt Payment and 
Interest Coupons made and remitted to lender 

BEST T LOC ATION THE 
¢ connections. er ** Congregation- 
Siiss.” Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We invite persone wishing investments a 
solutely safe to examine the securities of She 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Assets October 1, 1887,°$1,883,909. 


All loans and Debentures fully guaran- 
teed. Full information given b by 
A. L. Y, H. E. SI ONS 
isd NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE AND PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest ceu- 
pons collected. We have a very large list of property 
in 8t. Paul and its environs. Reference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Paid-Up Capital and Surpis $550, 00 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 ST. co, MASS. 


¥. Agency, HAYES & CO co 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


lo like to give you valuable information 

for investments of ONE 

EK LLARS or more in — 

FARM MORTGAGES paying Seve Per 

Cent. at. in KANSAS NATIONAL BANK 

STOCKS paying TWENTY per Cent. or more, 

and easily convertible into ‘ « in any other line 

of solid securities you may y Pre Please write to 

ent, 60 Baird Building, Kan- 

sas ony Mo. (Send for references. Mention this 
paper. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, 
ROBT. P. YNARD,Sec. Capital 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates Mortgage Loans 


companies, savings banks, and colleges tt 

many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 

ae Pres’t of Nat’l Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. ; 

Treas. Marble Savings 

v ume, r, ia; 

Prof HA A. Newton, Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


J. N. Srar 
A. T. Danrats. 


interest le semi-annually in New York Ex- 
change. ral rates of interest and no expense to 
ies holding securities offered by me Company. 

ve recaution taken to make secu criti es SAFE and 
to E PROMPT PAYMENT of PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


SIX PER CENT. 


SECURITIES. 
DEBENTURE BONDS 


Payable at the —y of New York. N. B. A. ee 
by First Mo of Real Estate deposited wi 
HE FAR! LOAN AND TRUST 
NEW YOR 


K. 
Guaranteed Mortgages and Municipal Bonds. Address 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit &Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


A SOLID ( ) PER 


r annum productive 


. Loans a 
National wank. EST oF 
East AND WEsT. Correspondence Sbolici- 


ted. Address 
ALLEN <. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


‘Fre [oan 
G MORTGAGE, LOANS 


Minneapolis, and St. Paul, 
Perfect eitte, absolute security, prompt payment, 
character our for pamph its. 
ections free. 
forms and references 


MI MINNESOTA. 
THE MIDDLESEX nein CO. 


Capital gteck, Paid 00,000 
PER CENT. FIRST 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and meets e Notes Guaranteed. Interest 
Ry di ational Bank of the Republic 

; Girard Life Insurance, Annuity, and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia ; Broadway National 
Bank, Boston. Under same =e on as Savi 
Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of outstanding obli- 
gations Limited by Statute. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. | 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


OF MEAT 


N. B.—fenuine only with fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Drugeists. . 
LIEBIG’S EXTRA OF MEAT CO., L’td, London, 


300 | 
PAUL, 
MAHA. 


Tue ‘COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE, AN OR 


Factories Wanted ! 


WHICH ARE 


TO ADDRESS 


TS 


ts 350 MILES WEST OF | 


CHICAGO, 266 NORTH 


OF KANSAS CITY 
SOUTH OF SAINT 
150 EAST oF 0 


J. E. Cuarggy, Actine Szc’y. 


IoWA, INVITES CORRESPONDENCE FROM 


PARTIES SEEKING NEW LOCATION OR WISHING TO ENGAGE IN MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES. IT 
WILL FURNISH FULL INFORMATION REGARDING A CITY WITH A POPULATION OF 45,000 PROPLE. 
SIXTEEN —_- OF RAILROADS, COAL AT 50 CENTS PER TON, AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES 
ESTINED TO MAKE IT THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL CENTER WEST oF CHICAGO. 
YOUNG MEN ESPECIALLY ARE ASKED 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Each year by itself, but ~ Ay the 
cover "the cost of the risk during eac 
term policy in the 


ight to renew the insurance 


The safest, moet economical, and fairest } stem of life 
Among all life insurance co 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for prospectus. 


term pall fee. ou can d 


2 |NSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY 


as payments adjusted 
by taking a renewable 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable ro 120 Broadway, New York City. 


ce attainable. 
mpanies Provident the ratios of asse liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and pen te to amoun largest rat — 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
GoodjAgents wanted. 


— 
| 
| 
_ 
| | | 
Goctors would not prescribe it as they 
-four years they have used it. If you he 
bes about its merit. ask the leading physi 
é 
A a 
inspected farms 
or ‘al 65 n Des Moimes, a, and Sioux C 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any inves 
a 
rb 
id 
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PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


New York, Tuourspay, 26, 1888. 


WANTED—AN INTRODUCTION. 


We call special attention to our ad- 
vertisement in another column con- 
cerning trial rate to new subscribers. 
The Christian Union will be sent from 
now till January 1, 1889, to new sub- 
scribers, for ONE DOLLAR. ‘This offer 
is made for the purpose of giving 
strangers to the paper a favorable 
opportunity to make its acquaintance, 
with the hope that they will become 
fast friends. Our regular subscribers 
can help us by mentioning this matter 
to those who might be interested. We 
rely on those who know us to make us 
known to others, and thus extend our 
circulation, which will benefit both old 
subscribers and new. Our old sub- 
scribers are our best advertisers. Can 
you not befriend some of your ac- 
quaintances by calling their attention 
to this introductory offer ? 


ONE OF OUR EXCHANGES. 


One of the most ably conducted of 
the trade papers that come to us is the 
“ American Grocer.” It has always 
been a puzzle to us how its editors 
could make so vivacious a journal out 
of so dry a subject. The “Grocer ” 
is one of the “big things” of Ameri- 
can journalism, is indispensable to the 
progressive provision merchant, and 
always welcome as an exchange. We 
congratulate its clientele on possessing 
a journal so intelligent, vigorous, and 
flourishing. 


ECHOES. 


We congratulate The Christian Union 
upon the new and attractive dress in 
which it has appeared. We hardly rec- 
ognized our old friend in it at first, and 
were not quite sure we liked that the 
face that had grown so dear and so familiar 
should be changed at all ; but the new 
dress is certainly beautiful and becoming, 
and will grow natural with time.—[Chris- 
tian 

The Christian Union commenced its 
thirty-eighth volume on the 5th inst., 
with a handsome new dress, which very 
much improves its general appearance. 
The clear, readable type shows up finely 
on the excellent paper used for this first- 
elass journal, and will surely aid in ex- 
tending its circulation and adding to its 

pularity. We do not agree with The 
Christian Union in some of its theology. 
We have had occasion to complain of its 
erroneous utterances on the “Mormon” 
question, which its editors, like other 
writers for the press, do not very 
well understand, but we admire the 
make-up of the paper, the talent of 
the contributors to its. columns, and 
the eminent ability with which it is 
edited. The Christian Union stands in 
the very front rank of religious journal- 
ism in America, and is always full of 
interest to thoughtful people, no matter 
what may be their religion or their _poli- 
tics.—[ Deseret News, Salt Lake City 
(Mormon). 


The Christian Union in its new dress 

shows the clearest and most beautiful 

rint, and its typographical appearance is 
= to beat.—{ Congregationalist. 

The Christian Union is one of the fair- 
est, as well as one of the most influential, 
religious peer in the country.—[ Arcola 
(Tll.) Herald. 

The Christian Union as it enters upon 
its thirty-eighth volume appears with a 
new dress of type throughout. A more 
handsome page or a more ably edited 

aper we have not seen. It is character- 
ized by breadth, versatility, strength, and 
permeating the whole is a spirit of inde- 
pendence that is quite refreshing. ‘The 
amount of religious intelligence and sug- 
gestive, stimulating reading found in each 
number is unsurpassed by any_exchange 


Men do not fail commonly from want of knowledge, but for want of prudence to 


give wisdom the preference. 


that comes to our table.—[ Buffalo Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

The Christian Union has come out in a 
new dress of type at the beginning of 
its thirty-eighth (semi-annual) volume, 
greatly to the improvement of its external 
appearance. Dr. Lyman Abbott still re- 
mains the editor-in-chief, although oecupy- 
ing the responsible pastorate at Plymouth 
Church. oes does not always agree with 
the views of the Union, any more than 
with Henry Ward Beecher, the former 
occupant of the same editorship and pas- 
torate, but there is one thing sure—it is 
always candid, courteous, manly, and 
sonal with its sympathies and opinions 
always leaning to the humane and toler- 
ant side of questions under discussion.— 
[ Andover (Mass.) Townsman. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 


VACATION. 


O worker, weary with thy work, 
Worn with thy daily strife, 

Who knoweth that success is vain, 
That dreams fade out of life ! 


Go to thy mother’s heart for rest, 
Deep as thy childhood’s sleep. 

Her tired children safe and close 
Thy mother yet can keep. 


For still tis true, as in those days, 
Long past, of myth and song. 

Calm Nature great all-mother is, 
With love and memory long. 


Find then, thou canst, on Nature’s heart, 
This solace for thy pain— 

The joy that blossoms with the grass, 
The gladness of the grain ; 


The happy breaking into song 
Of brook, and bird, and bee, 

And of the wind that lifts the wave 
And bends the willing tree. 


On silent pools beneath the hills, 
Where quiet shadows lie, 

On waters swift, of changing hue, 
Let fall thy line and fly. 


Let thy heart dance with dancing leaves, 
And with the pattering rain— 
So shalt thou find, though day decline, 
Thy childhood’s rest again. 
—{Edward Carlton in *‘ Forest and Stream.” 


it it 


SEEKING SYMPATHY. 


Selfishness assumes many forms, and in 
every one of them may be found the de- 
sire to grasp some fancied means of hap- 

iness even at the expense of others. 
Many things innocently pleasurable in 
themselves, when they come to us in 
a rightful and natural manner, turn into 
guilty and fraudulent possessions when 
sought or gained through the losses or 
pain of others. 

Among the desires that sometimes 
claim satisfaction, without regard to 
the happiness of others, is that of sym- 
pathy. Now, of all the pleasures of life 
sympathy would seem to be one of the 
sweetest and purest. It unites brethren 
and friends in the closest bonds, it lifts 
burdens, soothes sorrows, multiplies joys, 
and promotes human brotherhood. Flow- 
ing naturally from warin and loving hearts 
into grateful ones, it blesses both giver 
and receiver. It is the living spark 
which kindles all sorts of benevolent en- 
terprises, builds hospitals, schools, and 
churches, promotes reforms, draws men 
away from vice and guides them into 

hs of virtue and ee Yet this 

neficent factor in human life is not unfre- 
quently abused by those who selfishly 
seek it. Not to mention those who try to 
awaken it in others for the sake of the 
material benefit which may come to them, 
there is a large class of people who crave 
it for its own sake as a sort of indulgence 
which they think they must have at what- 
ever cost to others. They are never con- 
tent unless some one is condoling with 
them and pitying them, and the more 


sympathetic pain they can induce their 
friends and neighbors to feel the better 
satisfied they are. So sweet a morsel do 
they find this to be that they treasure 
every ailment so as to recount it, they 
dwell upon their disappointments, their 
trials, and their woes, cherishing the mem- 
ory of them to pour them into the ears of 
every willing listener, and to compel him 
to feel something of the suffering which 
ar! so diffusely portray as their own. 
ertainly nothing could injure the cause 
of true sympathy more than such fraudu- 
lent and mean attempts to obtain it. Its 
power lies in its perfect freedom and in 
the reality of the suffering which it seeks 
to relieve. When it is wasted on sham 
afflictions or drawn out by selfish anglin 
for it there will always be a reaction al 
a hardening of the heart. Much sym- 
pathy is thus crushed out of existence 
that would otherwise be permanently ac- 
tive in blessing the world. Those who 
seek in this way sympathy in all their 
real and fancied troubles are adding to 
the distress of human life instead of to 
its happiness. When they meet with any 
good fortune they seldom call upon others 
to rejoice with them. Their joys they 
are content to monopolize, but their trou- 
bles of every kind they want to share. 
With one of a generous and noble spirit 
it would be exactly the reverse. He would 
bury his griefs in his own bosom, hide his 
pain whenever it was possible, be mostly 
silent about his diseases, his disappoint- 
ments, his annoyances, his trials ; but, on 
the other hand, he would delight in em- 
phasizing all that was glad and beautiful 
and — t, that others, too, might partake 
of his pleasure. There are enough clouds 
in every life to make each generous per- 
son anxious not to increase them by add- 
ing his own, but to chase them away, as 
far as possible, by spreading hned all 
the sunshine that enters into his life to 
cheer and bless mankind. And the sym- 
—_ which he would not strive to obtain, 
ut which he was always willing to be- 
stow, will be extended free and unasked, 
and he will gratefully receive all the 
comfort and cheer which it so plentifully 
bears.—[ Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


CREOLE PROVERBS. 


Fair words buy horses on credit. 

The good white man dies ; the bad re- 
mains. 

“His mouth never keeps Sunday.” 

He who has a pretty daughter receives 
plenty of salutes. 

He who takes a partner takes a mas- 


r. 
The gost that climbs up the rocks must 
climb down again. 

Coal will never make flour. (You can’t 
wash a negro white.) 

It’s only the shoes that know if the 
stockings have holes. 

The dog that yelps doesn’t bite. 

Daddy Tortoise goes slow ; but he gets 
to the goal while Daddy Deer is asleep. 

Cutting off a mule’s ears won’t make 
him a horse. 

Behind the dog’s back it is “dog ;” 
but before the dog it is “ Mr. Dog.” 

The teeth bite the tongue. 

Going gently about a thing won’t hin- 
der its beng e. 


BEECHERISMS. 


I remember when I was first asked to 
lead in prayer. If all the air between 
heaven and me had been put under the 
piston of a condenser, and crowded right 
down on my head, I should not have felt 
more as though I was suffocating! I 

ped literally, and said, “No, sir.” I 
elt crushed out of life. I was perfectly 
paralyzed. 

It is no compliment to divine grace for 
a man who has been forty years in the 
church to get up and say, “I feel as 
though I was a vile and filthy rag.” He 
is a vile and filthy rag to say that. 


When did a child ever look ugly to its 
mother? And larks, doubtless, think 
their featherless, discolored, yellow-man- 
tled squabs more beautiful than full- 


grown humming-birds. 


In some houses, family discipline, do- 
mestic life, and the whole end of living 
seem to be to avoid dirt and secure neat- 
ness. Is there anything so tormenting as 
ecstatic neatness? O for a morsel of 
dirt as a luxury! How good dust looks ! 
A plowed field with endless dirt—all 
hail! The great sentence itself, which 
consigns man finally to dust again, be- 
comes a consolation. 

Many people are concerned because 
their children are sweet, loving, and com- 
pliant, so that they cannot get an awful 
religious experience out of them. It is as 
if the bass-viol should mourn because it 
cannot do what the flute does. 


DES MOINES AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER. 


Readers interested in the development of 
the West, and especially young men and 
others looking in that direction for busines 
openings, will do well to send to the Commer- 
cial Exchange, Des Moines, Iowa, for a little 
pamphlet briefly summing up the resources 
and advantages of one of the most thriving 
of Western cities. The book is unlike a certain 
prevalent class of ** boom ”’ literature, in that 
it confines itself to a plain statement of facts 
regarding location, railway facilities, cheap 
fuel, good schools, churches, and other things 
that interest people looking for a city in 
which to do business and live comfortably, 
rather than in which to speculate. . The Ex- 
change is an organization of the representative 
business elements of the place—bankers, 
manufacturers, wholesale and retail mer- 
chants, and business and professional men 
generally—and its object is the advancement, 
in natural and legitimate ways, of the best 
interests of the city. The information it sends 
out is of a trustworthy character; a fact as- 
certained to the satisfaction of The Christian 
Union by personal investigation. 

Des Moines itself is a beautiful city, health- 
fully located on high ground in the midst of a 
natural oak and elm forest. It is well built 
up, and has nearly all “the modern improve- 
ments.’ Asa jobbing center it ranks well, 
while as a manufacturing point it bids fair to 
rival our Eastern Pittsburg, its seventeen rail- 


_| way outlets, good location,pure water,and mar- 


velously cheap yet good fuel making it a most 
inviting field for the manufacturer. Espe- 
cially strong is the claim that it makes in the 
matter of cheap coal, that for steam-produc- 
ing purposes being delivered in the manufact- 
urer’s bin at fifty cents a ton—a price so low 
that the stranger becomes skeptical on hear- 
ing of it, and remains so until inquiry at the 
large starch factories, packing houses, pipe 
and tile works, foundries, woolen mills, and 
other industrial establishments results in in- 
disputable testimony as to both its cheapness 
and quality, all saying that by actual expe- 
rience its worth has been demonstrated to be 
within from fifteen to ten per cent. as much as 
that of the highest priced bituminous coal. The 
enterprising citizens boast of these and other 
advantages, as they have a right to, in calling 
the attention of Eastern people to their city, 
which city, by the way, is the capital of the 
State, ranking first in the proportion of peo- 
ple able to read, and thirty-seventh in total 
public indebtedness per capita. 
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GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch 
er. 

All wate: fuer 
with impurities during 
cat the rainy season. 

This Filter wil 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 


Open cut shows Filter 

Dies uned in our Fil- Descriptive 
tersf and Separate Mention, The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. . tian Union. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—One of the prettiest suggestions made 
in reference to the summer vacation sea- 
son is this, that “the Christian faith is 

rtable. Take it with you.”—[Chicago 
tandard. 

—There is an established agency at 
Bogota, the capital of Colombia, for the 
burning of Bibles and Protestant books. 
- Colombia is probably more under the 

wer of the priesthood than any Roman 

atholic country in the world.—{ Mission- 
ary Review of the World. 

—A Philadelphia judge recently al- 
luded to the following curious but sug- 
— fact: “At the present day, 

otteries are held only by two classes of 
aa religious people and very 
people ; and, strange to say, the most 
difficult thing is to eradicate them among 
the first-named class.” 

—A morning contemporary states that 
the Rev. John A. Brooks, the Prohibition 
Vice-Presidential nominee, is “ a preacher 
of the Christian denunciation fin Kansas 
City.” We always knew that Kansas 
City was a hard town, but had not heard 
that it employed preachers to denounce 
Christianity.—[ Minneapolis Journal. 

—There is a school district in Van 
Buren County, Mich., says an exchange, 
where the lady teacher is putting in her 
time and drawing her pay without a 
single pupil in attendance, the two scholars 
in the district attending another school. 
The teacher was hired in order to hold 
the public money. 

—Gilding the Boston State House dome 
will require 240 “ packs” of gold leaf at 
$6.90 per pack, each containing 500 leaves 
33 inches square. These 120,000 leaves, 
which are ahead the thousandth part of an 
inch in thickness, if spread out, would 


cover a superficial area of about 9,500) Ma 


square feet. If placed in a row they 
would extend about 3 2-5 miles. The 
gold, which is twenty-three carat fine, 
would weigh about 34 pounds avoirdupois. 

—The colossal statue of Washington (at 
the Capitol) preparing for a bath has, 
either by the painting or chiseling of 
pupils to the eyes, become badly afflicted 
with strabismus, and there is, besides, a 
big hole in its throat. I asked a colored 
boy with a basket on his arm, who seemed 
engaged in silent art criticism, the reason 
of this. He said he supposed the man 
was cross-eyed when alive. I asked him 
who the man was. He said he did not 
know his name, but (reading the inscrip- 
tion on the side of the pedestal front- 
ing him, “First in war”) he added: 
“He was the first man in the war.” 
“And that hole in his throat ?” I con- 
tinued. “That,” said the boy, “is the 
lace where he got shot.”—[Henry 
reorge, in New York Standard. 


A TERRIBLE TROPICAL SNAKE. 


There are eight varieties of him (the 
fer-de-lance ), the most common being the 
gray speckled with black, precisely the 
color that enables the monster to hide 
himself among the roots of the trees by 
simply coiling about them and concealing 
his triangular head. Sometimes he is a 
beautiful flower yellow; then he may 
never be distinguished from the bunch of 
bright bananas among which he hangs 
coiled ; or he may be a dark yellow or a 
yellowish-brown, or the color of wine lees 
speckled with pink and black, or a per- 
fect ash tint, or black with a yellow belly, 
or black with a rose belly—all hues of 
tropical mold, of old bark, of putrefying 
trees, of forest detritus. The iris of the 
eye is orange, with red flashes ; at night 
it glows like incandescent charcoal. 

And the fer-de-lance reigns absvlute 
king over the mountains and the ravines ; 
he is lord of the forests and the solitudes 
by day, and by night he extends his do- 
minion over the be roads, the familiar 
= the parks, the pleasure resorts. 

eople must remain at home after dark 
unless they dwell in the city itself ; if you 
a 5 py to be out visiting after sunset, 
only a mile from town, your friends will 
caution you anxiously not to follow the 
boulevard as you go back, and to keep as 
closely as possible to the center of the 
path. Even in the brightest moon you 


cannot venture to enter the woods unes-| ; 
corted ; you cannot trust your eyes to de- 
tect danger ; at any moment a seeming 
branch, a knot of lianas, a pink or gray 
root, a clump of pendent yellow fruit, 
may suddenly take life, writhe, swell, 


stretch, spring, strike. Then you will 
need aid indeed, and most quickly ; for 
within the space of a few heart-beats the 
stricken flesh chills, tumefies, softens, 
changes color, spots violaceously, and an 
ey coldness crawls through all the blood. 
If the physician or the pauseur arrives in 
time, and no artery or vein has been 
directly pierced, there is hope ; but the 
danger is not when the life has 
been saved. Necrosis of the tissues be- 
_ ; the flesh corrupts, tatters, tumbles 
rom the bone ; and the colors of its pu- 
trefaction are frightful mockeries of the 
hues of vegetable death, of forest decom- 
position, the ghastly pinks and grays and 
yellows of rotting trunks and roots melt- 
ing back into the thick fetid clay that 
gave them birth. You molder as the 
trees molder ; you crumble and dissolve 
as dissolves the substance of the balatas 
and the palms and the acomats; the 
Death-of-the-W oods has seized upon you ! 
And this pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, this destruction that wasteth at 
noonday, may not be exorcised. Each 
female produces viviparously from forty 
to sixty young at a birth. e haunts of 
the creature are in many cases inaccess- 
ible, inexplorable ; its multiplication is 
prodigious ; it is onlythe surplus of its 
swarming that overpours into the cane 
fields, and makes the high-roads perilous 
after sunset, yet to destroy three or four 
hundred thanatophidia on a single small 
plantation during the lapse of twelve 
months has not n uncommon. The 
introduction of the mangouste (the 
ichneumon) may, it is hoped, do much 
toward protecting the workers in the 
eane fields and on the cocoa and coffee 
plantations ; but the mangouste’s powers 
are limited, and the ocean of death is 
illimitable.—[Lafcadio Hearn, in Harper’s 
gazine. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW IN 
MEDICINE. 


The wife of an editor of the Worcester 
(Mass.) ** Evening Gazette’’ (Mrs. G. F.) had 
been restored to perfect health by the use of 
this new and wonderful healing agent. Her 
health had been completely broken down 
several years ago, and along and costly course 
of treatment prescribed by the family hy- 
sician, in addition to all kinds of samedion 
had utterly failed to stay the steady decline 
of Mrs. F.’s health. In the spring of 1885 she 
began the use of Compound Oxygen, having 
obtained a Home Treatment from Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, and on September 10, 1885, 
her husband wrote : 

** Mrs. F. is now in excellent health. Her 
blood is better than it ever has been. I am 
entirely satisfied that she would not have been 
alive but for the Compound Oxygen, and I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I recom- 
mended it to her. I don’t ‘think her good 
mother has ever quite forgiven me for putting 
her in the wa a cure, when her parents 
had endeavo for years in vain to find 
something that would help her.”’ 

Good-humored as this bit of sarcasm is, it 
points an obvious moral. Compound Oxygen 
1s not a drugin any sense. All the facts it 
its preparation, use, and cures will be sent 
free to any one enough interested in it to ad- 
dress Drs. Starke Palen, No. 1,529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Is dangerous as well as troublesome. 
It renders the patient liable to the rup- 
ture of a blood vessel or to other serious 
‘injury of throat and lungs. To allay 
bronchial irritation and give immediate 
relief, the best medicine is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 

**T was recentiy troubled with a dry 
cough which seemed to be caused by an 
irritation in the throat. My physician 
prescribed for me, but no relief was ob- 
tained. A little over a week ago, my 
‘attention being called to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, I concluded to try it, and pur- 
chased a bottle. After taking this med- 
icine only one day, I could see a change 
for the better, and, by the time I had 
used it a week, my cough had entirely 
ilisappeared.’”’— H. W. Denny, Franklin 
square, Worcester, Mass. 

‘*Avyer’s CLerry Pectoral leads al: 
other medicines as a sure, safe, and 
speedy cure of throat and lung troubles.” 
Te W.H. Graff & Co., Druggis ts, Carson, 

owa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masse. 
bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles. 3%. 
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